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ON SEEING THINGS 


Perhaps all those interesting problems of perception which have been 
banished by the criticisms of sense-data can be reinstated. Instead of 
talking about sense-data, we need only talk about types of statements. 
We need to envision, as opposed to claims about physical things, a kind 
of statement which is confined to the evidence given to one who claims to 
perceive a physical thing. 

Perhaps we can characterize these statements solely in terms of the réle 
they are to play in a philosophical theory of perception, and avoid giving 
them any features which derive from a too crude application of the Cartesian 
picture of mind. For the sole purpose of giving these statements a label, 
let us refer to them as “ descriptions of immediate experience ” or “ of the 
given”, not implying by these names anything about the statements at 
all—in particular not implying that there are contents to be described or 
even that these are “ descriptions”’. It seems safe to say that any state- 
ment in order to qualify as such a “ description of immediate experience ” 
would have to fulfil these five conditions : 

(1) It would have to concern what we experience now, in the present ; 
and it must be confined to the present in such a way that it cannot be called 
in question on the basis of anything which happens afterward or on the 
basis of anything which happened before. I shall call a statement meeting 
such conditions one that is insulated in time. 

(2) It must not imply anything about any material thing whatsoever. 
More than that, it must be such that it can never be called in question or 
subjected to correction on the basis of what is known about any physical 
thing or happening (including the speaker’s body and what he does or what 
is done to him). A statement meeting this condition I shall call insulated 
from the material world. 
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; 


(3) It must, as philosophers generally say, be “ private” ; by this they tur 


seem to mean it must not in any way be subject to correction, emendation, “3 
reinforcement or corroboration by anyone other than the person making not 
the statement. (Although it may in certain cases be subject to correction clo 
! by the person himself. There seems to be no good reason why “ descriptions bei 


+B] 


of immediate experience ’’ should be absolutely incorrigible). wh 


(4) It would have to be such that it is in some way implied by statements pre 
iike “I see X ” where X is a physical object. In what way it is implied 
remains an open question, indeed one of the main questions to be answered he 
by philosophical inquiry, but in any case it must be implied in such a way wit 
that it constitutes in normal cases : rat 

(5) Part of the evidence for a claim that I see a physical object. on 


We must now find some statements which either fulfil these conditions hin 
or else come close to satisfying the conditions. Philosophers who have given 


an analysis of perception have always made some kind of reference to such gol 
statements. They have called attention to occasions on which people are the 
extraordinarily cautious about saying what they see, or to situations in I 3 
which people are subject to perceptual errors, illusions, hallucinations, ete, illu 
' They have appealed to our understanding of familiar idioms such as “ looks see 


like ’’, ‘‘ appears to be”’, “‘ has the appearance of ” etc., and have directed sta 
attention to Macbeth’s talk to his dagger, to experiences of seeing spots cre 








before the eyes, etc. rea 
I shall try to get this suggested rehabilitation of the theory of perceptual on! 
knowledge off to a start by looking as closely as I can at one group of state. | cel 
ments which philosophers have sometimes supposed were descriptions of | _ the 
immediate experience, or else supposed were very much like them. These ph 
statements are the ones which we make using a certain sense of the verb 
‘to see ’, a sense we are told which does not imply that any physical object luc 
is seen. In that sense we can use the word ‘see’ correctly even when our wa 
eyes are closed and we know that they are closed. Macbeth’s question, en 
“* Ts this a dagger which I see before me ? ” is frequently cited as an example luc 
of this use of ‘see’. I shall try to pursue the inquiry in such a way that, fai 
if these statements do not fulfil all the requirements, it can be seen where mi 
and how they fail. So that we may learn to produce the required statements go 
by changing the meanings of certain words, or by introducing whatever 
new terms are called for. lor 
In what sort of perceptual situation can I find an example of this use an 
of ‘see’? Suppose that I am well-known among my friends for keeping an 
an odd assortment of many pets: a gibbon, two crows, several squirrels he 
and a black skunk. I give these animals the run of the house. Now suppose he 
I have contrived that a group of lights and shadows will fall across the cw 
bottom of my large living room wall in such a way that they give the appear- alc 
ance of several rats running back and forth. I seat an old friend at the proper Is 
place in the room and ask, ‘“‘ Do you notice anything new?’’. “ Why, you of. 
have some new pets ”’, he says. “ They’re rats and they look red”. Now! he. 
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turn on the ceiling lights and banish the illusion. Suppose he comments, 
“T saw rats there—red rats—as clearly as anything!” What he says will 
not do as an example of the requisite use of ‘see’, because it comes very 
close to ‘“‘ I would have sworn I saw red rats ’”’, that is, it comes close to 
being an amazed exclamation that he thought he saw—in a sense of ‘ see’ 
which implies there were red rats there. Also, he did not speak about the 
present. 

Now I will dim the lights again, and ask what he sees. “ It’s amazing ”’, 
he says. “ I see red rats moving about there next to the wall ’’. The trouble 
with this is that it is so very close to “ It looks exactly like there are red 
rats there”’. It is very close to a statement about the way things look, 
one which does not have the required privacy. I could walk over behind 
him and agree, “ Yes, startling, isn’t it? It looks exactly like red rats ”’. 

Suppose now that when the lights go up again, and I say ‘“‘ Now they’re 
gone ”, he looks very puzzled and says incredulously “ But I still see them 
there’. Is this the example I want ? Not yet : he may be making a mistake. 
I again take a position behind him and say “I don’t understand. The 
illusion is gone ’’. Suppose, in a tone of some alarm he repeats “‘ But I still 
see them ’”’. Is this what I want? I can’t tell; as I said, I do not under- 
stand. Is the illusion different for one who does not know exactly how it is 
created ? Is it more difficult to dispel ? Is he beginning to believe there are 
real rats there ? Is he having an hallucination? An hallucination seems the 
only thing that will give me the right use of ‘see’. When a person suffers 
certain perceptual aberrations, when he “sees things”’ he knows are not 
there, he could tell what he sees without implying that there were any 
physical things. 

Let’s suppose that this experience begins my friend on a career of hal- 
lucination. From now on I will call him A.A. This delusion in my house 
was his first unnerving, fearful experience—with red rats. This first experi- 
ence will not give me the right use of ‘see’. While suffering his first hal- 
lucination, if he said ‘‘ I see rats’, he would think he saw rats. He might 
faint, or run screaming from the house. He would be horribly wrong. I 
might try to show him again that there were no rats, but it would do no 
good. 

I must imagine that he continues to see those rats off and on over a 
long period of time. He consults doctors and gets no help. He adjusts to 
an occasional run of “ seeing red rats”’, as a rheumatic does to his pains 
and stiffness in the joints. He learns to live with it and make of it the best 
he can. He comes to make very sophisticated remarks about the red rats 
he sees. I will suppose he remains my friend and I learn al! about his re- 
current experiences anc his attitude toward them. One day, I am walking 
along the street with him, and he says “ Oh. I see those red rats again ”’. 
Is this, at last, the required use of ‘ see’ ? Will this remark do as a description 
of immediate experience ? I must find out exactly what he is saying. Couldn’t 
he, a few minutes later, say—maybe with relief—‘ I was wrong. I didn’t 
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see the rats again”? Also maybe, “I thought I saw those rats again. It 
was just like it”’. Isn’t there a use for “I thought I saw rats’”’ (where the 
speaker knew all along there were no rats)? If so, what he said anticipates 
certain future developments and is not properly “ insulated in time ’’. Can 
I really imagine A.A. stating “‘I see red rats” without any expression of 
fright or bewilderment? If not, then I who am his friend, when I see 
that the usual following expressions or symptoms are not forthcoming, 
may be in a position to suggest, “I guess you didn’t see the rats after all. 
You must have been mistaken’’. In this case his statement will not be 
properly private in order to qualify as a description of immediate experience, 
And I who make the suggestion am not regarding the statement as properly 
insulated from the material world. 

I have not yet found the right example. His tone of voice and his be. 
haviour must be a little different, and he must say a little more. Calmly he 
says to me “I see those red rats again. The sidewalk is covered ‘vith them 
and they are jumping up and down in a crazy dance”’. He walks right on 
with no hesitations, no signs of bewilderment. Now, what is he saying? 
He is talking to me, but what is he telling me? At least, he is surely in- 
forming me that he is having one of his spells of abnormal vision. If he is 
reporting an experience he is doing so as a way of letting me know of his 
visual aberration. To the extent that he is letting me know of his abnormal 
state, he is not giving a description of immediate experience. 

All right, he is letting me know that he is having one of his bad perceptual 
times. But I want to say he is not telling me that. Primarily and directly 
he is describing what is given to him in immediate experience. He informs 
me of his defect by way of certain statements of fact : the facts of immediate 
experience. I want to get at these direct, primary statements of fact. I 
want to isolate them, to examine them by themselves. I feel that there 
is some informational core hidden away in what they say. It seems terribly 
difficult to strip away the secondary and indirect and get down to the 
primary and direct element in communications like these. 

But why should it be difficult ? What I seem to have in mind here is 
the most common of things. He is telling me something, citing a fact— 
for some purpose, some purpose which can be achieved by citing that fact. 
All I am thinking of here is that facts are stated for some point or reason. 
When someone states a fact and the point is not clear, we ask “ Why did 
you tell me that?” Many, many different kinds of answers can be given 
in order to re-establish understanding. I may tell my mechanically inclined 
neighbour that my car won’t start this morning in order to get him to help 
me with it. I may tell my boss the same thing in order to let him know I 
will be late for work, or in order to excuse myself for being late. Again, I 
may tell the man who sold me a battery just last week the same thing for 
still another purpose. When I tell my neighbour that my car won’t start, 
in addition to that primary fact I obliquely inform him that I want his help. 
When I tell my boss about my car, I indirectly inform him that I will be 
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late for work. To the battery salesman I reveal that I suspect his product. 

It is by analogy with the car-trouble case that I want to construe A. A.’s 
words. Here is a kind of tandem-telling : One fact stated directly in order 
to inform someone of another. I say my car won’t start in order to inform 
my boss that I’ll be late. A. A. says he sees red rats in order to inform me 
he is having a spell of hallucination. I tell my neighbour that my car won’t 
start. He infers I want his help. A. A. is telling me about his experience. 
I want by analogy to say that I infer he is having an hallucination, but the 
cases are not parallel. Why do I feel that I can’t isolate A. A.’s red rat 
fact like I can the fact that my car won’t start? For one thing, I cannot 
infer that A. A. is having an hallucination. I do not learn that he is having 
an hallucination the way I learn from seeing the milkman with his cheeks 
red and his ear-muffs on that it must be cold outside. ‘‘ It must be cold 
outside ’’, I say to him as he comes into the hall. I do not say to A. A. 
“You must be having one of your spells again’. If A. A. had not spoken 
to me, but oblivious to my presence, had gasped “ Red rats ”’, then I might 
infer that he was having a spell. I might ask, with concern, “ Are you having 
one of those hallucinations ?”’ Secondly, the two statements can’t be mis- 
understood in the same ways. I call my boss and say “ My car won’t start ”’. 
He says “‘ That’s too bad, F., but why are you telling me that?” “I want 
you to know, B., that Ill be late for work”’. ‘‘ What happened to your 
calendar, F.? This is Sunday, and I’m down here only because I couldn’t 
get all my letters written on Friday”. There is no analogous context- 
mistake for A. A.’s remark. When could one say to A. A. in a similar way, 
“That’s an interesting fact, but why are you telling me?” The boss can 
understand the fact I state, but not know why I told him. I cannot under- 
stand what A. A. says without understanding the reason for his saying it. 
If anyone does not get A. A.’s point in saying “I see rats’, or if anyone 
misunderstands it, he simply could not understand what A. A. was talking 
about. 

I can’t detach the informational core of A. A.’s remark from its point ; 
I can’t understand what the one is without the other. Also, what leads me 
to say I can get at the primary information given by ‘“‘ My car won’t start ” 
is what leads me to say that the same fact can be cited for many different 
reasons. I can see what the fact is in the one case, just because I can see 
that it would be the same in others. I can’t state it in complete independence ; 
I can’t state the information for no point at all. An absolutely pointless 
utterance is an absolutely incomprehensible one. While I am philosophizing 
I can say “ There is common to all the car-trouble cases the same piece 
of information, viz. that my car won’t start this morning”. But I can give 
this no interpretation except on the basis of my understanding that a speaker 
of English can say ‘“‘ My car won’t start . . .” in the circumstances I have 
mentioned, and in many, many more circumstances somewhat like these. 
When doing philosophy, I may say that the sentence about my car is used 
primarily to state a fact about my car. I do not mean one can say the sentence 
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just anywhere or anytime and make sense. I only mean that since there are 
lots of reasons why certain people might want to know about my car 
troubles, regardless of which reason anyone has, I can say to him ‘“ My car 
won’t start’, because that is the truthful and pointed thing to tell him. 

If I am to isolate a description of immediate experience behind its point, 
or behind the secondary information it conveys about perceptual defect, 
I need to see that the same information can stand behind several different 
points. The hallucinator A. A. might say, and say truthfully, “I see red 
rats’ in order (1) to frighten away a nuisance, (2) to excuse himself from 
continuing a conversation, or (3) to get sympathy from a very stern teacher. 
However, these examples will not serve to isolate the description of im. 
mediate experience from its communication of perceptual abnormality 
because it could not accomplish these various things without conveying 
the point that the speaker was again having an hallucination. The descrip. 
tion of immediate experience seems securely attached to this point. I cannot 
think of examples which will enable me to detach it in this way. 

Perhaps I am having this trouble isolating a description of immediate 
experience because the description was not sufficiently elaborate or com- 
plete. I didn’t get A. A. to say enough. Suppose he says “I see those red 
rats again—running all over the sidewalk ’’. I’ve now got the point that he 
is having a bad perceptual spell. So he goes on. He wouldn’t go on to make 
the same point again. He continues ‘‘ Now some of the rats are turning 
green. This is unusual : they are fading away, rear end first, into the side- 
walk ”. Would he be informing me that this is a more severe or a different 
kind of spell ? In order to get away from that interpretation, I will ask him 
questions, prying but friendly questions. ‘‘ What do they look like?” 
“ Well”, he might say, “they are queer. They are always a little blurred, 
never have distinct edges. They are blurred now, and the red ones have 
a pink halo-like fringe ”’. 

Let’s assume he is saying this—honestly and sincerely, of course—in 
order to amuse me or to satisfy my puckish curiosity. Now that is a different 
point. One can tell the truth, describe something honestly—just to entertain 
or satisfy curiosity. Although I succeed only in boring people, I tell them 


what I saw in my travels with the intention to entertain. This comparison 
inclines me to ask about the description of red rats, just what facts does it 


tell me? What is the information about? But these questions are not 
allowed ; I am not trying to dissect immediate experience into lumps or 
sense-data ; I am not trying to find out what such statements are about. I 
am just told facts about what is given in the hallucination ; or better, I am 
just given a description of immediate experience. That telling about non- 
existent red rats is not like telling about the trouble with my car is no objec- 
tion to telling about non-existent red rats. 

Still I do not feel satisfied that I have isolated the statement. I have 
not found it behind many points, only behind two ; and it’s not behind them 
in the same way. The first point is to let me know of the spell of perceptual 
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delusions ; the second is to entertain. But I can be entertained only if I 
know his words result from a benign delusion, only if I know they are the 
ovtcome of this special kind of abnormal perception. What A. A. says can 
accomplish the second only if the first has been accomplished. I need to 
find two points in series, but these are in parallel. So, what A. A. says about 
his immediate experience cannot be isolated like what I say about my car 
trouble. I have not found A. A.’s description behind even two different 
points on a par, and so I haven’t been able to get right to the statement by 
itself. 

Maybe my demands are unfair, maybe I’m assuming that there ought 
to be rats to tell about—non-existent rats to describe. A. A. did not cite a 
fact about rats as I did about my car. He said “I see red rats’, and this 
tells me about his disease ; or if I already understand all about his perceptual 
ailment, he can say this to amuse me. For a parallel case I should have 
considered ‘‘ I see my car has a flat tyre’. Now I could say this to someone 
—someone who was suspicious about my eyesight—in order to let him 
know that my vision is normal. This could be the point of my saying it. 
And I could also say it for the other points ; the other points could be made 
only if people had no doubts about my eyesight. 

Even so, if there were suspicions about my eyesight, I could quickly 
allay them. And the suspicions having once been put away, I would be 
free to say ‘‘ I see my car has a flat tyre ”’, I could say this in making many 
different points, and I could say that what was common to the different 
utterances was the information that I see the flat tyre. If I did not under- 
stand that A. A. was “ seeing things ”’, he could let me know, and then he 
could go on to answer my questions with the strange details about rats 
with pink fringes. Still I cannot isolate this fact, “seeing rats’, behind 
different points because there is only one point—to amuse me. At any rate 
I cannot think of another. 

Still, isn’t this unfair ? I have given up the search for any private entities 
and with it, presumably, the picture that descriptions of immediate experi- 
ence are descriptions of anything. But I persist in trying to isolate some 
statement behind what A. A. says. Now I see that this also is illegitimate. 
My desire to isolate something comes entirely from my slavery to analogy. 
I expect there to be isolable statements “ of the given ’’, as there are such 
statements about cars, or planes, or what I see in the neighbour’s garden. 
Iam surprised that there are none. But why should there be ? Descriptions 
of immediate experience are just what they are, and none the worse for not 
being analyzable in terms of statements or bits of information. Henceforth 
the statement I must consider is the whole of what A. A. says in some 
situation in its entirety. 

Yet there is something I have overlooked. I am not allowed to say 
that there is nothing which can be done with descriptions of immediate 
experience except entertain, or satisfy idle curiosity. If that were so, they 
would not satisfy requirements (4) and (5) : they must be implied as part 
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of the cash-value of claims to see physical things, and they must be capable 
of being cited as part of the evidence in claims to see physical things. So 
my desire to find separable statements of the given is not dictated entirely 
by some illegitimate analogy : it is given in the very requirements for a 
description of immediate experience. Now I am at an impasse. Nothing 
like A.A.’s talk about seeing red rats is implied by talk about seeing real 
grain-eating rats around the silo. He would never say something about 
“ seeing red rats” or anything like that in support of a claim that he sees 
rats leaving a quarantined ship. 

This is not surprising, because A. A.’s talk describes “ wild data”. I 
need to make sure that something like what he says satisfies the other 
conditions. Then perhaps I can make the changes necessary to assure that 
the data are not wild. In order to see what changes might be necessary I 
must consider descriptions like A. A.’s made in normal non-delusive situa- 
tions. The trouble is I have already discovered that such things cannot 
be said in more normal situations. If I am to get something to satisfy the 
first three conditions (i.e., to be insulated in time and from the physical 
world, and to be private), I cannot take what A. A. says at the occurrence 
of his first hallucination because that is about the physical world. I cannot 
take his later ‘‘ I see rats again ’’ because that is expectant of future develop- 
ments, and tells me that he is having a delusive spell. I must take his 
whimsical fairy-story-like answers to questions. But I can understand 
these only if I know he is having delusive experiences. 

Maybe that is too strong. I would not need to know that the particular 
experience was delusive. I would need only to know that the person was 
frequently subject to hallucination and had adjusted to it. I would need 
to think he was telling me that he saw rats or things—in the proper sense of 
‘see’. This could all be so even if the perceptual experience was not in 
fact delusive. How could I arrange such a situation ? Having already learned 
that A. A. sees red rats with fuzzy pink edges, I obtain some white rats, 
dye them red, and glue bits of pink Christmas-tree “‘ snow ”’ to their backs. 
I turn them loose in a room, and dimly light them from behind so they appear 
to have pink halos. Now I bring A. A. into an adjacent room—pour him 
tea containing some mild drug which will make him slightly giddy—and 
at the proper moment have him turn and look through the doorway into 
the dim room containing the rats. Suppose he says, as on former occasions, 
“‘T see those red rats again ’’. As before I ask him about them, and he tells 
me “ They appear very fuzzy, with pink glowing rims around their backs. 
I see about a dozen of them ”’. 

Of course he is not claiming to see my dyed rats with pink fuzz glued 
on. Quite the contrary, he thinks he is “seeing things’. I want to know 
whether the sort of thing he says is implied by a claim to see physical 
objects. I want to know whether what he says about “ seeing those red 
rats’ would be implied by any claim he might make to see real red rats. 
I must imagine what the logical situation would be (this is a supposal within 
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a supposal) if he were to say “I see real red rats”. Well, I will imagine 
that ; I am afraid I will have to play another rat trick on poor A. A. I walk 
into the next room, pick up one of the rats by the tail, and bring it in to 
him. What will he say? Most likely he will faint or scream. But since I 
am imagining so much, I’ll imagine that the drug in his tea makes him calm, 
and he catches on right away. He appreciates that my rat experiments with 
him have come full circle. I cannot think of his saying anything except 
“Oh, I wasn’t seeing things after all. I was wrong. I was really seeing red 
rats’. So what he said about really seeing rats does not imply that he sees 
(non-existent) red rats. Quite the contrary, it shows that he was wrong in 
thinking that he was seeing those red rats again. And, of course, if I ask 
him how he knows he is really seeing rats, he would not think of saying 
“Part of the evidence is seeing those queer old (non-existent) rats”. So 
what he says will not qualify for conditions (4) and (5). 

Worse than that. Now it is clear that what he says will not qualify 
for (1), (2) and (3). What happened later showed him wrong. What hap- 
pened in the next room showed him wrong. His statement was not insulated 
in time and from the physical world. And of course I knew he was wrong 
all the time and was prepared to show him that he was. So his statements 
were not properly private. I have come to the sad conclusion that such 
things as he says will not qualify as “‘ descriptions of immediate ” experience 
in any way. Also, I have managed to get a likely statement to consider— 
one that did not inform me of some perceptual abnormality—only by letting 
it be understood that A. A. was perceptually abnormal. But when it is 
understood that A. A. is perceptually abnormal, then what he says implies 
there are no rats. I mean to say here the sort of thing a logician might say. 
A. A. said “I see red rats’. He discovers there are rats ; then he says he 
was wrong. Discovery of the existence of red rats shows “I see those red 
rats’ mistaken. Therefore what he said “‘ implied ” that there were no rats. 

Perhaps this is the critical weakness with the red-rat statement, viz. it 
implies there are no red rats and so is not insulated from the physical world. 
There is a similar statement which philosophers have supposed not to have 
this failing. Philosophers quote Macbeth’s question, “‘ Is this a dagger which 
I see before me ?” as something close to a description of immediate experi- 
ence. One difficulty here is that it is a question, not a statement. Perhaps 
G. E. Moore’s comments explain how this is supposed to yield a description 
of immediate experience. Moore says : 

Macbeth is represented by Shakespeare as having directly seen an 
‘ object’ (though of course not a physical object . . .) to which he 
referred by the word ‘ this ’ and about which he asked, ‘ Is this which 
I see before me a dagger ? ’ 

Moore entertains the possibility of a statement like “ This is either a 
delusive dagger or a real one ”’, and so is not going to imply that there is a 
dagger, nor that there is not. Thus it will be insulated from the physical 
world. The trouble is, any such statement of Macbeth’s would be thought 
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of in this way only by someone who had a philosophical theory of sense-data, 
or immediately given objects. In more aseptic terms, Macbeth seems to 
be represented by Shakespeare as being in serious doubt as to whether he 
is having an hallucination or not. Macbeth suspects that he may be “ seeing 
a dagger ”’ ; that he may just be seeing things. Poetic considerations aside, 
he might be asked “‘ Am I just seeing a dagger or do I see a dagger?” He 
does not know whether he should say, “‘I am ‘seeing’ a dagger’, or “I 
see a dagger”. Therefore the statement he might make which gives the 
presumption behind the question is “I am seeing a (non-existent) dagger 
or I see a strange dagger here before me ”’. 

Now I do feel inclined to think that what he says implies either that 
there is or is not a physical object, and this is the same as not implying any- 
thing about physical objects: His statement is not dependent upon whether 
any object does or does not exist. But I am misguided. Macbeth makes no 
assertion. He tortures himself with a question “Is there a dagger . . . or 
is my brain oppressed by heat ?”’ It is fantastic to imagine him expressing 
some kind of logical neutrality, ‘‘ Well, one or the other ; no matter which ”, 
He wants nothing more than to be in a position to say which. He wants 
to speak out, but not disjunctively as if to illustrate a logic textbook. Even 
if Macbeth is fantastically represented as asserting this disjunction ‘“‘ Either 
dagger or hallucination ’’, still this implies something about the material 
world because each of the disjuncts implies something about the material 
world. The first implies that the material world contains a dagger here, the 
second implies that it does not contain a dagger here. Since either of these 
implications disqualifies its implicans as a description of immediate experi- 
ence, the disjunction as a whole is disqualified. 

The statement we are inclined to put into Macbeth’s mouth is a tempting 
candidate just because it suggests Moore’s analysis, and because as it stands 
it seems not to depend upon whether a dagger exists or not. On the same 
point, Ayer says : 

‘In the sense in which I now have this piece of paper in sight, 
it can equally well be said of Macbeth that he had his dagger in 
sight. If we are to speak for this purpose of having things in sight, 
the expression must be understood in such a way that the existence 
of the physical object which appears to be referred to remains an 
open question : There is no implication either that it does exist or 
that it does not ”’.? 

If forced to consider Macbeth’s statement in its expanded form “ Either 
I am seeing a dagger, or I see a dagger ”’, there is an inclination to want to 
go on and say “in any case I am —————’’. What is wanted is a phrase 


for the blank, a perceptual verb together with the word ‘dagger’ which: 


has the required features. Ayer fills it in with ‘ having a dagger in sight’, 

a phrase which he thinks can be used to describe immediate experience. 

Of course, if this is meant to be equivalent to Macbeth’s statement, it will 
tAyer, A. J., The Problem of Knowledge, 1956, Penguin Books, p. 101. 
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not do. If it is not equivalent, it is hard to see how Macbeth’s statement 
can be of any use in teaching how to use it. This statement must be a descrip- 
tion of immediate experience. Macbeth’s is not; it will not fulfil any of 
the requirements. 

Yet I still want to say that Macbeth—before resolving his doubt—was 
having some perceptual experience, and that if he had described that, it 
would have been a description of the given. The experience was neutral 
as to whether there was or was not a dagger. But what is it that I want ? 
I already know how to describe that experience : it was one of doubt as to 
whether he was or was not seeing a dagger. I feel somehow that the doubt 
should not figure in the experience. It should be what is experienced (doubt- 
fully). What can that be except what Macbeth was in doubt about ? And 
what he was in doubt about was whether he was or was not seeing a dagger, 
whether he was or was not having a hallucination. 

Even so, I have a philosopher’s feeling that Macbeth’s question is close to 
what is immediately given. Maybe a statement which answers his question is 
not, but the question is. There is something in some way before him, and it is 
not clearly either a physical object or “. . . a false creation, proceeding from 
the heat-oppressed brain”. One who is subject to delusive spells like Mac- 
beth’s might indeed ask such a question. A. A. might sometimes ask ‘‘ Are 
these real rats ?’”’ He might blink his eyes, change his position—or reach to 
make a tactual test. He might even call in someone else. I feel inclined to 
want to ask Moore’s philosophical question ‘‘ What is it that you are 
referring to by the word ‘ these’, when you ask “ Are these red rats?” ?”’ 

As soon as I think of asking A. A., the philosophical spell of the question 
is dissipated. I ask “‘ What were you referring to by ‘these’?”’ He says, 
“That is exactly what I was asking. Now that you are here you can tell me. 
Are there any rats there on the floor?” “ Yes, there are”’, I say, “ Two 
of my joke-rats must have escaped”’. So, what he was referring to were 
these two dyed rats, and they are not samples of immediate experience. 
He didn’t know what he was referring to. It was rats ; it could have been 
rats he was seeing in a delusive spell. Never for a moment did he think 
of a third possibility, something that encompassed “ seeing red rats ’’, and 
part of seeing real rats. Now that I think of it, I can’t think of it either. 
As a last resort, I might try to teach A. A. to talk about immediate ex- 
perience, but I can’t. I’m trying to find out what such talk is myself, and 
what he says is supposed to teach me. Perhaps I should turn to other state- 
ments which are sometimes purported to be descriptions of the given, or 
to be something close to the required descriptions. “I see a red (or green) 
after-image ” is often cited. Having the outline of my examination of “I 
see red rats” clearly before me, I can see that after-images will present 
many of the same problems. In fact after-images are even less likely candi- 
dates. “I see an after-image ”’ is in part a physico-causal explanation. If 
it can be shown that one’s eyes were not exposed to a sufficiently bright 
light, one could not see an after-image. Also I could be led to say “I am 
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seeing a pink after-image ” when in reality I see a patch of pink light on a 
white porcelain surface. ‘I see an after-image”’ clearly implies I am not 
seeing a public object of any kind. The same implication is also clearly 
present in “I see spots before my eyes ”’, “‘ I am seeing stars ’’, ‘‘ I see the 
grey patches (of intrinsic illumination)’. None of the uses of ‘see’ I can 
now think of are what philosophers sometimes take them to be. The ways 
in which these uses of ‘see’ are like and unlike the ‘see’ in “I see red 
rats’ I can examine later, if the need to do so arises. 

I will summarize my inquiry. I have looked in some detail at several 
statements of someone who “ sees things’, hoping they would qualify as 
descriptions of immediate experience. If they fell a little short of the re. 
quirements, I was prepared to determine how they could be altered to fit, 
or to determine how one could fabricate some new statements using them 
as guides. I have come to the wholly negative result that these statements 
do not qualify at all; they do not satisfy any of the conditions for descrip. 
tions of immediate experience. It is difficult to see how they could be 
changed to do the job. Also I cannot see how they could be used to guide 
or to teach anyone a new way of talking which would describe immediate 
experience. All I can say is any new way of talking must not be like talk about 
seeing things—not like it at all. 

Frank B. EBERSOLE 


San Jose State College. 
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THREE TYPES OF THESIS 
ABOUT FACT AND VALUE 


The purpose of this article is to distinguish between three types of thesis 
about the existence of a fact-value dichotomy and to consider what sorts 
of arguments are appropriate for the establishment or refutation of each. 
The first type of thesis is concerned with how we do use language, the second 
type with how we ought to use language, and the third type with what 
the world is like. 

I 

The first type of thesis is concerned with how we do use language. There 
are many subtly different theses of this type with which we have become 
familiar in recent years but, very roughly, their pattern is exemplified as 
follows. Non-analytic assertions! belong to one or other of two classes or 
can be analysed without residue into assertions which belong exclusively 
to one or other class, and direct inferences from assertions of one class as 
premisses to an assertion of the other are not admitted. Following Hare, 
I term assertions of one class descriptive and assertions of the other class 
evaluative—but many pairs of adjectives have of course been devised to 
make roughly the same contrast (e.g. factual/moral—Hume ; descriptive/ 
emotive—Stevenson ; descriptive/gerundive—Nowell-Smith). Descriptive 
assertions have the following properties : (a) to ascertain the truth or falsity 
of the assertion, one observes—if practically possible—the objects referred 
to in the assertions ; (6) whether or not such direct observation is possible, 
there are recognised testing procedures for reaching a definite conclusion 
on the truth or falsity of the assertions ; (c) no one person’s judgment is 
infallible. People accept correction from others and so a contrast is made 
between what a thing is and how it looks, feels, etc., to someone ; (d) accept- 
ance of the assertions does not involve acceptance of any value-judgments, 
e.g. adopting a pro or con attitude towards something—or command to 
do anything. 

An example of a descriptive assertion would be “ The table in the next 
room is brown ”’. To find out if this is true or false, we go into the next room 
and look at the table. We know how to reach a definite conclusion on the 
truth or falsity of the assertion : the table is the colour it looks to most 
people in daylight at the distance of a few feet. If I look and judge that it 
is green, but most people look and judge that it is brown—then it is brown ; 
it only looks green to me. “ The table in the next room is brown ” is thus 
an objective verifiable assertion. But if anyone accepts it, this does not mean 
that he approves of the table or its colour, or accepts any obligation to main- 
tain the colour, or anything of that sort. 


1IT choose the word ‘ assertions’ to denote all utterances superficially ascribing 
some property to objects or events, including for example both “‘ This is red’ and 
“This is good’, but to exclude such utterances as exclamations and performative 
utterances. I avoid further precision as I am not concerned with detailed analysis of 
any indiviclual thesis of this type. 
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Evaluative assertions ;have properties the exact opposite of the four 
properties of descriptive’ assertions. The class of evaluative assertions 
includes moral and aesthetic assertions, and an example would be “ Capital 
punishment is wrong ’’. One does not have to observe executions to ascertain 
whether this is true or false. Nor are there recognised testing procedures 
for establishing this, for people can, notoriously, argue till Doomsday about 
it. Nor is the fact that everyone else disagrees with me about the matter 
any compelling reason for supposing that I am wrong. I am, logically, 
entitled to my own principles of evaluation, and that is that. But to accept 
the evaluative assertion ‘‘ Capital punishment is wrong ” does involve my 
having a con attitude towards capital punishment or accepting the com. 
mand to seek its abolition and to tell others to seek its abolition also, or 
something of the sort. Now, in virtue of the contrasting properties of 
descriptive and evaluative assertions, we do not claim to infer directly 
one from the other. Descriptive assertions are said to describe “ facts ”, 
evaluative assertions to apportion ‘“‘ values”, and whatever the “ facts” 
may be, any evaluation of them is recognised as theoretically possible. 

Now this, that I have stated at length, is an example of a thesis of the 
first type about a fact/value dichotomy, for it is a thesis about the way we 
do in fact talk. How is it to be established or refuted ? Clearly, by examining 
our language. We investigate whether this clear-cut distinction between 
two classes of assertions, so that inference from an assertion of one class 
to an assertion of the other is not recognised, is a correct and adequate 
analysis of our use of language. It might then turn out that all so-called 
descriptive assertions in fact involved an inseparable element of approval 
or recommendation. It can be argued, for example, that “ x is a p”’ entails 
“If you want a p, choose x ’’, or entails “‘ believe that x is a p”’, and that 
these entailments cannot be separated from “x is a p” without leaving 
that assertion vacuous. Or it might turn out that there were some recognised 
testing procedures for reaching a definite conclusion on the truth or falsity 
of so-called evaluative assertions. It might, for example, be the case that 
accepting a description of the way in which Belsen was run involved accepting 
the assertion ‘‘ Belsen was not an ideal institution”. For if anybody con- 
tinued to assert “‘ Belsen was an ideal institution ” after he had accepted a 
description of its organisation, we might regard him as a moral pervert and 
so ignore his so-called evaluative assertions in analysing how evaluative 
assertions function—just as in analysing the concept of personal identity, 


we ignore the madman’s assertion “I am Napoleon”. Both might have 
so far contracted themselves out of normal usage as to cease to provide 


evidence about it. Under such circumstances as these, our language would 
not evince a fact/value dichotomv. 

It is by analysing the logical geography of concepts in this way that we 
come to a decision on a thesis of the first type about a fact/value dichotomy, 
a thesis about how language is used. Now it may happen that when we do 
our linguistic fieldwork, we will find that for some people there does not 
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exist a fact/value dichotomy and for some people there does. Some people, 
that is, may infer—and consider they are justified in inferring—from descrip- 
tions of a thing to something one ought to do about it, whereas other people 
do not so infer nor consider they would be justified in doing so. In that 
case the logical geography of the concepts ‘ good’, ‘ ought’, ‘right’, etc. 
would differ for the two classes of people. We might find this difference either 
within a language-group (e.g. some Englishmen argue in one way and some 
in another) or between one language-group and another (e.g. there might 
be a fact/value dichotomy in Swedish but not in Chinese). These conclusions 
are conclusions about how people do in fact use language ; the notion of 
the correctness or otherwise of their use is not applicable until we turn from 
the first to the second type of thesis. 


II 

The second type of thesis is also concerned with language, yet not with 
how we do use language, but with how we ought to use language. It pro- 
vides a recommendation to the misguided, if any such there be, to change 
their linguistic habits. Such a thesis states that non-analytic assertions 
ought to be used so as to conform either to criteria such as those given 
above for descriptive assertions or to criteria such as those given above for 
evaluative assertions, or to be analysable without residue into assertions so 
conforming ; and that people ought not to infer from ‘‘ descriptive’ assertions 
to “ evaluative ”’ assertions. 

What could establish a thesis of this type? To begin with, it must be 
noted that if the thesis is true, no descriptive assertion by itself could establish 
it. For it is a thesis about how we ought to use language, and so, by its own 
definition, evaluative ; and, according to the thesis, inferences from descrip- 
tive assertions to evaluative assertions are not legitimate. So arguments 
based simply on theses of the first type or on more general theses about the 
way we learn language are totally unable by themselves to establish a thesis 
of this second type. Evaluative principles would have to be brought in to 
prove the thesis. In order to convince an opponent, the evaluative principles 
would have to be fairly obvious ones. If they were not, the opponent would 
probably refuse to accept them and that would be the end of the matter, 
for, according to the thesis, a man is (logically) entitled to hold any evaluative 
principles he wishes and cannot be forced to change them. Thus, one sug- 
gested evaluative principle might be “ All people ought to use language in 
the way that the majority use language” (in order to prove with ‘“‘ The 
majority have a fact/value dichotomy in their language ” that ‘‘ All people 
ought to have a fact/value dichotomy in their language ’’). But that principle 
would not be very likely to be accepted by any opponent of the thesis. If 
no better reason could be produced for the thesis, its defence would cease 
to be a matter of rational argument. There is, however, one—and, I suggest, 
only one—evaluative principle which almost all people would almost cer- 
tainly accept in this connection, and this is “ Distinctions in language 
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ought to correspond to distinctions in the world of practical importance ”, 
And so, if one could show that there was a fact/value dichotomy in the world 
—and whether there is or not is a matter which is clearly of practical im. 
portance—one could establish that there ought to be such a dichotomy in 
language. That there is a fact/value dichotomy in the world, is what I 
term a thesis of the third type. And so a thesis of the second type could be 
established—if a thesis of the third type could be established first. To the 
consideration of the third type, we will turn in a moment. 

If on the other hand the thesis of the second type is false (viz. if there 
ought not to be a fact/value dichotomy in language), then any assertion 
(whether of the class the thesis would label ‘ descriptive’ or of the class 
it would label ‘ evaluative ’) could in theory establish this. But here again 
surely the only good reason for merging fact and value in language (for 
arguing from what a thing is to what it ought to be) is that they are merged 
in the world. And so the refutation (as well as the establishment) of a thesis 
of the second type is found to depend on the establishment or refutation of 
a thesis of the third type. 

The normal reason presented for a linguistic reform? is that distinctions 
in language do not correspond to distinctions in the world of practical im- 
portance and that language ought to correspond to the world in this way. 
Thus, to take a very simple example, the ancient Egyptians had, I am told, 
at one stage of their history one word for both ‘ north’ and ‘ down river’. 
When the only major river with which they were acquainted was the Nile, 
which flowed from south to north, they needed only one word for these two 
concepts. But when they got to know of other large rivers, their language 
became inadequate for talking about the world in a matter of great practical 
import. There was a distinction in the world, of which they were now aware, 
between ‘ north ’ and ‘ down river ’, but not in their language. So a change 
would be recommended for the reason that distinctions in language do not 
but ought to correspond to practically important distinctions in the world. 
I know of no ground for supposing that this normal reason for recommending 
linguistic change, if it could be provided, would not be relevant in the case 
we are considering, nor any ground for supposing that, if such a reason cannot 
be provided, there is any other reason for the linguistic change. If fact 
and value were merged in the world, why shouid we keep them apart in 
our language—and conversely ? 


III 
The third type of thesis is then not about language but about the world. 
It is a metaphysical thesis that there is a fact/value dichotomy in the world. 
By this is meant something like the following. The world consists of objects 


*J distinguish a linguistic reform as one involving a change in conceptual framework 
from a mere reform of diction and/or script in which one new word (written and/or 
spoken) does the job of one old word (written and/or spoken). Reforms of the latter 
kind are advocated for very different reasons—e.g. a spelling reform may be advocated 
because a different spelling would be easier to learn. 
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of certain shapes, textures, colours, etc., with certain physico-chemical 
properties, and the history of the world is the history of their interaction. 
Values are not objective as are the objects and their colours, etc. Values 
do not belong to the world but belong to the spectacles through which each 
individual looks at the world ; and so value-words can only function legi- 
timately as devices for getting things done in the world or for expressing 
one’s feelings about the world, not for describing the world. This sort of 
way is the way in which the thesis of a fact/value dichotomy is normally 
put outside modern British philosophical circles. People may say ‘‘ Good- 
ness or badness is just a matter of opinion’. “I don’t really believe there 
is such a thing as justice”. Sartre has concluded that we are not ‘‘ provided 
with any values or commands that could legitimize our behaviour ”’.* This 
sort of thing is what is meant by the assertion of a fact/value dichotomy in 
the world. By its denial—the assertion that there is a fact/value synthesis 
in the world—is meant something like the following. Values are objective. 
Men have certain duties, whether or not they recognize them. The duties 
result from men being moral agents and objects having the properties they 
do. The properties of an object are not only its colour, shape, texture and 
physico-chemical properties ; but the purpose for which the object is to be 
used is as much a property of the object as are these. To put the point in 
Aristotelian terms : A thing is what it is, not only in virtue of its efficient 
and material causes but also of its formal and final causes. Fact and value 
are thus synthesised, and so fully to describe an object involves evaluating 
it, whereas if there is a fact/value dichotomy in the world, fully to describe 
an object cannot involve evaluating it. 

What would establish or refute a thesis of this third type, that there is 
a fact/value dichotomy in the world? This is a metaphysical thesis and 
metaphysics is a matter of synthesising all experience. Everything seen, 
felt or thought is put together and new high-level concepts are devised to 
explain and adequately to describe these. A low-level piece of metaphysics is 
the scientific theory which makes comprehensible patterns of radiation, 
clicks of geiger-counters, and a host of other phenomena by postulating 
invisible and non-spatial electrons in terms of which to explain the observ- 
able. Metaphysics proper seeks the synthesis not only of such publicly 
visible and audible phenomena but of all experience whatsoever, especially 
men’s moral awareness and alleged mystical intuition. A metaphysical 
system is satisfactory to the extent to which it does this well. Which meta- 
physical system one constructs depends in practice on the initial data from 
which one starts to build one’s system. Different initial data lead to different 
systems which explain these well and other data badly, but all metaphysicians 
aim eventually at a total synthesis which, as far as is possible, adequately 
and rigorously explains all data, all that there is. Such a synthesis, it is 


*Sartre : ‘‘ Existential :n and Humanism ”’. Trans. Mairet, p. 34. The whole work 
is an exposition of the metaphysical thesis of a fact/value dichotomy in the world and 
its consequences for us. 
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hoped, would remove metaphysical disagreement. Now, metaphysical 
systems, dependent on the way in which they are built up, may evince either 
a fact/value dichotomy or a fact/value synthesis. I will give one popular 
example of a metaphysical system of each type in order tc show that whether 
one is to consider that there is a fact/value dichotomy in the world depends 
upon one’s weltanschauung. 

First, let us take materialism (which I define, in a wide sense, as the 
belief that matter or energy alone exist). The materialist’s initial data are 
the achievements of science and the diverse beliefs and irrational reasoning 
of religious persons and other idealists known to him. Science, he argues, 
is ever producing new laws which explain why things are as they are. Once 
upon a time, for example, heredity seemed a mystery. We had to invoke a 
“‘ vital force ’’ which purposively moulded our embryo. Nowadays we see 
that it is all done by genes, the laws of which will soon be shown to be 
derivable from those of chemistry. As Newton removed the category of 
purpose from physics and produced rigid mathematical laws which explained 
simply and easily, so Darwin and Mendel did from biology, and soon we 
shall have no use for the word ‘ purpose ’ at all, even in psychology, except 
as a definitional abbreviation for ‘ directive correlation’. My actions will 
soon be shown to be determined in toto by my upbringing and environment. 
Science has produced the one workable way of explaining ; explanation by 
divine purposes is useless for prediction. The moral consciousness too ought 
to be applicable in this way, and psychologists and anthropologists are 
beginning so to explain it. There is, for example, Freud’s explanation that 
moral rules began as tribal rules to strengthen the tribe against other tribes. 
These were imposed by father on son, but the son growing up began to 
impose them on himself by introjecting his father image. So, if moral rules 
appear unconditional and objective, this is only because we have conditioned 
ourselves (albeit unconsciously) into believing that they are. Some such 
explanation as this, the materialist argues, must explain the moral conscious- 
ness, for there is no reason to suppose that the moral consciousness is the 
one part of the universe exempted from the rigid laws of science ; and any- 
way no other type of explanation can account for the diversity of moral 
rules. So we have no reason for believing that values inhere in objects— 
but rather, according to the materialist, the progress of science in explaining 
objects without reference to their purposes convinces us that objects have 
only sensible and physico-chemical properties. 

Next, let us consider traditional theism. The theist’s initial data are 
the existence of the universe, the design of the world, and man’s conscious- 
ness of duty as unconditional obligation—a consciousness which, the theist’s 
own experience convinces him, cannot be illusory. The only way to explain 
all these data, the theist argues, is to postulate God, an omnipotent, omni- 
scient, necessary and all-good being who made man for union with himself, 
and the world for his own glory, for man’s delectation and to assist man to 
achieve divine union. It is only, he argues, because God sustains it for some 
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such purpose, that anything at all exists. So everything is what it is in virtue 
of God’s purpose for it—and God’s purpose for it is not merely the purpose 
with which an omnipotent being allows it to exist, but is its true purpose (sim- 
pliciter)—for the omnipotent being would not be God unless he was also all- 
good and what he purposes good by definition and thus to be forwarded by 
man. And so the theist classifies objects by reference to their place in God’s 
plan for the world, in so far as he can see that, since for him the world is a plan- 
ned world. Thus, for example, marriage is defined as (e.g.) the social unit for 
the procreation and upbringing of children, a definition which is both 
descriptive of the purpose for which an omnipotent being gave it to man 
(as well as of the use to which the marital relationship is often put), and also 
evaluative, in stating the uses to which it ought to be put. The use to which 
it ought to be put belongs essentially to the marital relationship as to all 
things—for the world and the objects in it are all value-charged, according 
to the theist. 

It is by the metaphysical business of such system-construction and by 
argument between exponents of rival systems, showing the inadequacy of 
each other’s systems to explain certain data and thus leading to a more 
all-embracing system, that one establishes whether or not there is a fact/ 
value dichotomy in the world. From such a thesis of the third type we can 
reach a conclusion on a thesis of the second type. Of course it may be despite 
the fact that almost everybody has, in however vague a form, a weltan- 
schauung such as the two sketched above, that an assertion or denial of a 
thesis of the third type will be regarded by some as futile or illegitimate. 
In that case discussion of theses of the second type is likely to prove equally 
barren, and moral philosophy would be confined to the discussion of theses 
of the first type. 


R. G. SWINBURNE 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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AESTHETIC ARGUMENT— 
INTERPRETATIVE AND EVALUATIVE* 


The circumstances in which aesthetic experience occurs and out of which 
aesthetic criticism and evaluation issue are characteristically these : (a) 
There is a physical continuant or a physical occurrent that, under (b) certain 
physical and psychological conditions, is observed by (c) a spectator who is 
thereby presented with (d) certain appearances out of which he ultimately 
describes (e) the aesthetic properties of the work of art.* 

I have distinguished between the physical work of art and its properties, 
on the one hand, and the appearances that are the direct object of a spec- 
tator’s attention when he observes or examines it aesthetically, on the other. 
Confronted by a work of art, say a painting, normal retinas are similarly 
impressed. Art students who spend hour upon hour copying works of the 
masters will, if directed to copy a particular work, produce canvases that 
are quite like the original. We must of course allow for idiosyncrasies of 
technique and slight differences in the physical materials employed in 
producing the copies. Moreover, no bold stroke of imagination is required 
to realize that persons possessing sufficient skill could copy a painting so 
accurately that only chemical or X-ray examination would reveal which is 
the original and which are the copies. Yet, although when the connoisseur 
and the ignorant non-professional look at the same painting, their visual 
images are very nearly exactly similar (assuming of course that their optical 
systems function normally), we do wish to say that the connoisseur sees 
more than or at least differently from the way the ignorant non-professional 
sees. Are there then two senses of seeing? Consider the following critical 
passage about Van Gogh’s Starry Night. 

When Van Gogh painted cypresses he could not represent their 
geometric shape, their obelisk form ; he saw them as flames aspiring 
to the heavens. In The Starry Night flames are in the foreground ; 
they represent a cypress.” 

The critics who wrote this do not see what the ignorant non-professional 
sees, but all three experience similar visual impressions. What, then, is 
the difference ? Is it not the difference between sensation and perception ? 
Seeing, is a physical process : light waves are emitted from the painting, 
pass through the atmosphere, cornea, aqueous humor, lens, and vitreous 
humor and impinge upon the retina. Seeing,, however, involves selection 
among sensations : perception involves not only having a visual experience, 


*I am indebted to New York University for a subsidy that facilitated the writing 
of this paper. I should like, also, to thank Professor R. W. Hepburn for twice reading 
an earlier draft of it. 

1Cf. C. L. Stevenson, “ Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics’’, in Max 
Black, ed., Philosophical Analysis (Ithaca : Cornell University Press, 1950). 

*F. Kimball and L. Venturi, Great Paintings in America (New York : Coward- 
McCann, 1948), p. 206. 
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but how it is had. Wittgenstein writes of a certain geometrical figure : 
You could imagine [it] appearing in several places in a book, a 
text-book for instance. In the relevant text something different is 
in question every time: here a glass cube, there an inverted open 
box, there a wire frame of that shape, there three boards forming 
a solid angle. Each time the text supplies the interpretation of the 
illustration. 
But we can also see the illustration now as one thing, now as 
another. So we interpret it, and see it as we interpret it.® 
Thus, viewing Starry Night, the ignorant non-professional may see, in the 
left foreground merely a columnar configuration, whereas the critics whom 
we quoted see, flames. Just as the appropriate aspect of Wittgenstein’s 
geometrical figure is determined by the textual context in which it appears, 
so the appropriate aspect of the configuration in the left foreground of 
Starry Night is determined by its perceptual context. And the perceptual con- 
text varies according to individual differences in the spectator’s state of mind. 
Particular perceptual sets of the individual, either long standing or momen- 
tary, affect the selection from among the elements that constitute the 
purely visual datum. What is seen, is, then, a function of the spectator’s 
prevailing perceptual set. Thus, following C. I. Lewis, we may say that 
“perceptual knowledge has two aspects or phases : the givenness of some- 
thing given, and the interpretation which, in the light of past experience, 
we put upon it’”’.* But it is essential to emphasize that the interpretation 
is not temporally separate from the givenness; rather, as Wittgenstein 
points out, we see, the things as we interpret it (Wir. . . seien sie, wie wir 
sie deuten).° This distinction between sensation and perception is important 
in connection with a generic feature of criticism, which we shall discuss 
presently. 

Before we do this, however, we shall have to examine several different 
types of critical comment. There are several ways in which the critic calls 
our attention to what he considers significant in a work of art. (1) He may 
do so by simple qualitative description, as when he notes rhythmic similarity 
between the first subjects of the Allegro con brio and the Scherzo of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony ; or the similarity of facial shape and colouring 
among the principals in Renoir’s Mother and Children; or that with the 
exception of perhaps a half-dozen scenes, the imaginative atmosphere of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth is pervaded with gloom or darkness; etc. (2) He 
may alert us to certain features of a work of art by employing extended 
comparison or analogy. For example, in a discussion of Melville’s Moby 
Dick, a critic comments in the following manner respecting the relationship 


8L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford : Blackwell, 1958), 193e. 


4C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle : Open Court, 1946), 
p. 188. 


‘For an auditory analogue of this meaning-duality of ‘see’, see Walter Piston, 
Harmony (New York : W. W. Norton, 1948), ch. 4, esp. pp. 34-35). 
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between Ahab and some figures of ancient literature or medieval folk- 
legends : 
He is a shaggy, a battered and misanthropic Prometheus out of 
Nantucket. He is like Faustus, whose soul rebelled at the bondage 
of its own self-commitment to the denying spirit of Mephistopheles, 
He is like Orestes, caught in the conflict between the dark vindictive 
Eumenides of an older creation and the bright Olympian deities, 
Athena and Apollo. A cosmic vision, Moby Dick has affinities with 
the Divine Comedy. The substance of its vision, however, is much 
closer to Aeschylus than Dante. Ahab is caught up in the same 
terrible web of aboriginal conflict which, according to Aeschylus, 
caught Agamemnon and Clytemnestra and then Orestes.® 
(3) He sometimes directs our attention to a property of a work of art by 
evoking that property descriptively. In one of Ruskin’s purple passages 
describing St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice, he evokes both its grandeur and 
the delicacy of its adornment. 
. . . beyond those troops of ordered arches there rises a vision 
out of the earth, and all the great square seems to have opened from 
it in a kind of awe, that we may see it far away ; —a multitude of 
pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of coloured 
light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and partly of opal 
and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted porches, 
ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear 
as amber and delicate as ivory, —sculpture fantastic and involved, 
of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds 
clinging and fluttering among the branches, all twined together into 
an endless network of buds and plumes ; and, in the midst of it, the 
solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and leaning 
to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct among the 
gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves beside them 
interrupted and dim, like the morning light as it faded back among 
the branches of Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded long 
ago.” 
Again, one might get a spectator to focus his attention on a specific property 
of an art work by evoking that aspect by juxtaposing to the work another 
work that itself exemplifies the property. Thus, one might call attention 
to the human regional quality® of Copland’s Quiet City by construing the 
music in terms of the connotative and evocative qualities of a particular 
poem. 

Night—and the shadow of great walls. 

The city sleeps : her muffled pulses start— 

And ebb, flagging in the long intervals. 

I lie alone, with wakeful heart. 


*W. E. Sedgwick, Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1945), pp. 93-94. 

7John Ruskin, The Stones of Venice, Vol. 2, Ch. 4 (beginning). 

8I borrow this term from Monroe C. Beardsley, Aesthetics : Problems in the Philosophy 
of Criticism (New York : Harcourt, Brace, 1958), pp. 328 f. 
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In stone and iron bound, 

Brood the old sorrows—longing and heartache 
In many a room are fierce awake. 

My heart listens. Not a sound. 


My heart listens. A cry 

Pierces the dark—a lonely voice somewhere 

Trembles, and is still. I hear a cry 

Out of the dark, somewhere.® 
(4) The critic sometimes accentuates certain aspects of a work of art by 
talking about the psychological or historical process by which it was created. 
Thus, John Marin attempts to delineate the mood that inspired his painting, 
Lower Manhattan. He writes : 

You cannot create a work of art unless the things you behold 
respond to something within you. Therefore if these buildings move 
me they too must have life. Thus the whole city is alive ; buildings, 
people, all are alive ; and the more they move me the more I feel 
them to be alive. 

It is this ‘moving of me’ that I try to express, so that I may 
recall the spell I have been under and behold the expression of the 
different emotions that have been called into being. . .1° 

Similarly a critic commenting on some poems by Yeats notes that they 
were written during a period in which the poet had been variously honoured. 
He then declares : 

Yet the poems which he wrote from 1922 to 1927 [the period in 
question], and published in 1928 in The Tower, are full of a bitterness 
which seenis irrational in the face of all these successes. His father’s 
death in New York in 1922 probably had something to do with it. 
Then, too, he was perhaps a little disappointed to find that the 
convergence of his life and work into a symbolism did not make 
themes for poetry easier to come by or composition less arduous. . . 
The most obvious pressure on him was the furious Irish civil war 
which broke out in June 1922. . . Besides this anxiety for his country, 
Yeats was full of bitterness about old age ; for many years he had 
been blind in one eye ; now he felt deafness coming on. . .“ 

(5) Then again the critic sometimes makes use of hypothetical contrasts to 
illuminate the particular features of a work that he wishes us to notice. 
Suppose, for instance, that he wishes to underscore the stateliness of the 
opening of the first C major fugue of Bach’s The Well-Tempered Clavier. 
He might do so by asking the spectator to imagine what it would sound 


*J. H. Wheelock, Poems Old and New (New York : Scribner’s, 1956), p. 102. The 

otation comprises the first three of four stanzas. Cf. Mr. Copland’s remarks in the 
Sinton Symphony Orchestra Bulletin for 1941. 

10Kimball and Venturi, op. cit., p. 216. 

URichard Eliman, Yeats: The Man and the Masks (London: Macmillan, 1949), 
pp. 244-245, 
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like were the exposition different. ‘‘ Consider”, he might say, ‘‘ what it 
would sound like if instead of stating the subject in the alto and its answer 
in the sopranc and following them first by the answer in the tenor and then 
by the subject in the bass, Bach had observed the usual arrangement and 
had reversed the latter two”. Finally, (6) the critic sometimes describes 
his own reactions to a work. A music critic, for example, writes the following 
about Verdi’s Requiem : 

Who that has heard the work revealingly interpreted can forget 
the terrifying intensity of the fortissimo ‘ Allegro agitato’ that 
follows the quiet A major finale of the Kyrie, with its proclamation 
of the Day of Wrath, and that later shatteringly recurs ? Who can 
forget the hushed and overwhelming close that sets the crown of 
beauty and affectingness on the work : that wonderful decrescendo, 
with its prayer for security and holy rest and peace at the last . . .™ 

I have listed and given examples of six major types of verbal criticism 
of works of art. The examples make manifest the considerable diversity 
that exists within the boundaries of verbal criticism. Yet the diversity to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is an aspect of all these types that 
remains constant, namely this: each and every criticism, irrespective of 
type, involves a decision as to how the work of art should be observed. It 
was noted above that the psychological conditions under which a work of 
art is observed vary and that the appearances that present themselves to 
a spectator are dependent upon his perceptual set. Now the critic, in virtue 
of his special knowledge and his refined perception, sees, or hears, the work 
in a certain way (or in certain ways). This way of seeing, or hearing, the 
work is largely what he wishes to communicate to the spectator by his 
criticism. To do so, he attempts to get him to make the same decision that 
he (the critic) made with respect to how to observe the work. Since the work 
of art is capable of appearing variously, the critic suggests which among 
the alternative appearances is artistically meaningful (and, sometimes, 
which is not).!* Properties are then ascribed to the work on the basis of 
those appearances that are significant (meaningful, acceptable, etc.). 

When someone makes critical comments of the sort listed and illustrated 
above, they function as “ decision-indicators ”’, as means by which to effect 
decisions with respect to how works of art are to be experienced. (For the 
remainder of my paper I shall draw paradigm cases from the field of liter- 
ature.) The critic who compares Moby Dick with ancient literature and 
medieval folk-legends thereby indicates to the spectator that the work: is 
not to be understood merely—if at all—as a tale of the sea but as the study 
of a tortured soul whose tragic quest involves “a cosmic vision”. The 
particular comparisons illuminate the specific nature of the quest, its tragedy 


12Lawrence Gilman, Orchestral Music: An Armchair Guide (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951), p. 431. 

13Cf. Stevenson, op. cit., for a fuller discussion of the relationship between critical 
interpretation and decision-making. 
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and the vision of which they are parts. Likewise, the other five ways of 
criticizing works of art suggest or indicate how the work of art is to be 
experienced. 

Now although the work of art sometimes presents itself to the spectator 
in several ways, there is no reason @ priort why only one of the appearances 
should be considered a correct basis from which to ascribe properties, e.g., 
meaning-content, to the work itself. Moby Dick, for instance, can be under- 
stood as a tale of the sea and as a tragic drama and as a cosmic allegory. 
None of these meaning-appearances is more correct than the others ; gua 
appearances, they are personal and autonomous.’ Which, then, ought to 
serve as the basis from which to ascribe properties to the work? Perhaps 
all three. But can we say that Moby Dick is all three? Doing so would 
involve nothing more than regarding the physical work as capable of pro- 
ducing various appearances when taken jointly with different perceptual 
sets. (Like the penny that looks elliptic when viewed from a certain angle ?). 
The properties ascribed to the work on the basis of these appearances are 
not irreconcilable. What one presentation neglects, another takes into 
account. Indeed, if a work is sufficiently complex, probably no one account 
of it could include all aesthetically significant aspects ; another account(s) 
would be necessary to deal with it as an aesthetic whole. These accounts 
are supplementary : combine them, and a full or more nearly full statement 
of the work’s meaning is thereby achieved. 

But suppose that the meaning-appearances do not supplement each 
other in this manner. Suppose that they are irreconcilable. Consider, for 
instance, the following interpretation of Blake’s well-known poem, ‘“‘ The 
Tyger’. (1) The Christian prophecy of a new heaven and a new earth will 
not be fulfilled merely from good-will and simple piety ; these must combine 
with passion and power. (As he says in T'he Proverbs of Hell, ‘‘ The wrath 
of the lion is the wisdom of God ” and “ The tigers of wrath are wiser than 
the horses of instruction’). The tiger is Blake’s symbol for that wrath 
without which man cannot escape the bondage of experience. The “ forests 
of the night ’’ represent the spiritual darkness of the world. The tiger was 
created by some unknown supernatural spirit (like Los of The Prophetic 
Books) upon the occasion of some cosmic crisis ““ when the stars threw down 
their spears”’. The tiger goes forth with purifying violence bringing light 
where there is only darkness: He is the apocalyptic light in a world of 
darkness, restoring man to the state of innocence from which he fell. (2) The 
tiger or the satanic aspect of human nature is opposed to the lamb or the 
Christian-like spirit of man. Reference to the stars throwing down their 
spears symbolizes the expulsion of Lucifer from heaven, after which, accord- 
ing to the Christian myth, he caused man to fall from innocence, bringing 
evil into the world. God, by allowing Lucifer to corrupt man, created on 
earth something more terrible than the power he had ejected from heaven. 


MCf, C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order : Outline of a Theory of Knowledge (New 
York ; Scribner’s, 1929), pp. 121 f. 
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Far from being the apocalyptic light in a world of darkness, the tiger is 


that darkness quintessentialized. And the poet’s final question is this: 
What sort of deity would “ dare ’’ deliberately to create so terrible a power 
as the tiger and to place it in the world ? 

These interpretations are irreconcilable : on the first, the tiger symbolizes 
light ; on the second, darkness. How, then, does one decide which is the 
correct account of the poem—if indeed there is a correct account ? Reference 
to the more restricted context in which the poem occurs, namely, Songs of 
Innocence and Songs of Experience, cannot settle the dispute; nor can 
examination of its broader context, T'he Prophetic Books. Moreover, one 
interpretation accounts for as many data in the words of the poem (and 
those to which it is related) as does the other. There seems, therefore, to 
be no further ground on the basis of which to accept one interpretation of 
the poem rather than the other. In an instance of this sort—and this sort 
is rare—the art object may properly be said to be “ radically ambiguous ”. 
One interpretation is as legitimate as the other. Yet these interpretations, 
unlike those of Moby Dick, do not supplement each other. While these, 
like those of Moby Dick, have a common referent about which they make 
different assertions, these differ in being contradictory or irreconcilable, 
each being in principle exhaustive in the sense that it does not leave any 
of the poem’s data unaccounted for. This feature of aesthetic criticism 
has affinity with Bohr’s Principle of Complementarity, for which reason 
it is not inappropriate to call interpretations of this sort complementary. 
They are the logical consequence of the work’s radical ambiguity, whereas 
supplementary interpretations are the logical consequence of a work’s 
multi-dimensionality. 

I have considered quite briefly the two cases in which more than one 
meaning-appearance is acceptable as a correct basis from which to ascribe 
properties to a work. But when appearances are neither supplementary 
nor complementary, are we entitled to speak of correct and incorrect 
ascriptions of properties ? Or at least of more and less sound ascriptions ? 
How can we determine the correctness or relative soundness of an ascription ? 

There are works whose meanings are in no way vague or ambiguous, 
such as Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Deserted Village ”’. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth... 
But consider the lines spoken by Macbeth upon receiving news of his wife’s 
death. 


She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. (V, v, 17) 
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(Directly after uttering these words Macbeth reflects upon—perhaps pro- 
claims—the meaninglessness of life). The most obvious meaning of the 
quoted lines is that Lady Macbeth should have died later on when Macbeth 
(who is preparing to go into battle) would have time to make some fitting 
comment upon her passing ; just then he has no time. The lines that im- 
mediately follow these, however, give us pause. Life, says Macbeth, is 
absolutely devoid of meaning. How then, we begin to wonder, can the end 
of one life deserve fitting notice? Is it not Macbeth’s view that it cannot ? 
Something else catches the eye,. Macbeth does not say, “there would 
have been time” but “ there would have been a time’”’ for such news. 
The concept of time bears looking, into. When, moments before the news 
is brought to him, Macbeth hears a cry of women within the castle he says, 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek . . . (V, v, 10) 
We recall his words after the murder of Duncan was discovered : 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time ; for, from this instant, 

There’s nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. (II, iii, 96) 
And we note that when Macduff stands before the victorious army with 
Macbeth’s head ornamenting his sword, he proclaims : 

behold, where stands 

The usurper’s cursed head : the time is free. (V, viii, 55) 
Time seems to have special significance. The duration between Duncan’s 
murder and Macbeth’s death constitutes one “order of time” and the 
periods before the former and after the latter are a second “ order of time ”’. 
The first is one for which the universe is utterly nihilistic : there is noching 
serious in mortality. The death of the queen cannot be significant because 
life itself is without significance. With Macbeth’s death, however, and the 
deliverance of Scotland from the oppression of his reign, the world is re- 
stored to its former state of meaningfulness : the time is free. Now, returning 
to the lines in question, it appears that the word “ hereafter ’’ means not 
what it appeared at first to mean, but something altogether different, 
namely, in another order of time, in which, life being significant, death would 
be significant. 

How, then, have we come to reject one meaning-appearance as in- 
appropriate and to accept another as proper ? We have (1) referred the lines 
in question to their immediate context ; (2) considered them with respect 
to one of the drama’s central concepts, viz., time ; (3) reconsidered the 
connotation of “ hereafter”, taking it in a much more metaphorical sense 
than at first ; (4) thereby found the term to account for otherwise un- 
accounted for data of the work, e.g., ‘a time” in contradistinction to 


“time” in the second line; and (5) thereby escaped the contradiction 
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implicit in accepting the original appearance in context with the lines 
which immediately succeed it—the contradiction, namely, that Lady Mac- 
beth’s death is sufficiently significant to warrant recognition even though 
nothing is significant. The criteria for accepting one meaning-appearance 
rather than another are contextual : (A) logical consistency, i.e., freedom 
from contradiction, and (B) extensiveness, i.e., degree to which the data in 
the words are accounted for. The application of these criteria is essentially 
a cognitive procedure, although not a mechanical one. 

There is one other point to be made in connection with the choice be- 
tween supplementary meaning-appearances. Although two (or more) such 
appearances may be correct, there may be contextual justification for 
accepting one rather than the other(s). This is not to say that the one 
that is rejected is incorrect. Consider the following lines from Yeats’ 
* Byzantium ”’. 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 
These lines could conceivably be interpreted as enunciating man’s insig- 
nificance by comparison with the grandeur of the heavens ; the remainder 
of the poem does not conclusively rule out this interpretation. On the 
other hand, if we consider the poem in the light of the mythology Yeats 
sets forth in ‘“‘ The Phases of the Moon” and A Vision, we know that a 
starlit dome is one at the new moon phase (phase 1) and a moonlit dome is 
one at the full moon phase (phase 15), and that since these phases corres- 
pond respectively to complete objectivity and complete subjectivity, what 
Yeats is saying is this : Since human life is a mixture of the objective and 
the subjective, there can be no life at these phases, whose superhuman 
purity disdains mere human complexities. 

Although neither of these interpretations is inapplicable to the work, 
we should wish to accept the second and to reject the first on the ground 
that the author has left us a clue as to how to interpret the work. The 
clue, to be sure, is not in the work itself but in other of his works. Yet we 
did see that one type of criticism actually employed by critics involves 
the use of extended comparisons to call attention to significant aspects of 
a work. And in referring to Yeats’ other works, this is what we are doing. 
In this case, choosing one appearance rather than the other is not based 
upon either of the criteria mentioned above and the choice is therefore 
non-cognitively based. 

Thus, we have seen that ascribing meaning-content to a work on the 
basis of its appearances is generally a cognitive procedure and only infre- 
quently a non-cognitive one. The meaning of the verbal elements depends 
upon their context. Clarity of meaning-content is not determined by exact 
definitions of the verbal elements of the work, but by using those elements 
within a certain core of meaning for which there exists a practically un- 
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ambiguous agreement about their applicability and non-applicability. In 
a description like Goldsmith’s, the core area is easily delineated and the 
agreement readily attained. Not so in cases like Blake’s “The Tyger” or 
the lines from Yeats’ ‘“‘ Byzantium ”. With the latter two, there is associated 
a number of alternative meanings, none of which can be conclusively ruled 
out by appeal to the criteria for determining meaning. The core area still 
exists, even here, for the alternatives are finite in number and other alleged 
meanings can be ruled out on the basis of the aforementioned criteria ; but 
the core is itself ambiguous in the sense that two or more meanings within 
it are equally legitimate. Whereas determining the meaning of Goldsmith’s 
lines is an entirely cognitive procedure, determining the meaning of either 
Blake’s or Yeats’ is only partly cognitive. Finding the core area of meaning 
is a cognitive procedure, and when there is but one meaning in that area 
(as in the case of Goldsmith’s lines), determining the work’s meaning is en- 
tirely cognitive. But when two or more meanings lie within the core area, 
the selection of one rather than another is non-cognitive. 

Moreover, it is not only the meaning of a work that is cognitively deter- 
minable ; other of its aspects, such as its theme, its tone, its metrics, etc., 
are likewise determinable. They are features whose ascription to the work 
on the basis of its appearances can be resolved by considerations not unlike 
those that resolve an ascription of meaning. Because of this similarity, I 
shall not discuss the ascription of these features which may be called “ first- 
order qualities ’”’ of the work, i.e., qualities of a particular thing(s). Rather, 
I shall consider the ascription of certain kinds of relation that sometimes 
hold between some of these qualities. These relations are “ first-order rela- 
tions ’’ and, below, both these properties will be distinguished from certain 
second-order properties. 

As was just noted, the theme and metrics of a poem are cognitively 
determinable features. Consider Shelley’s ‘ Death ”’. 

Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere 


Death has set his mark and seal 
On all we are and all we feel 


Brooks and Warren point out that ‘the specific feeling stimulated by the 
jigging rhythm tends to contradict the response suggested by the ideas, 
images, etc., of the poem ”’ ; in short, that the theme and rhythm are in- 
congruous. This ecnnanniien is an instance of the sort of first-order relation 
[ have in mind. Compare it to the metric appropriateness in Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis ’’, where accented long syllables suggest a tranquility that is fully 
in consonance with the poem’s content. 
And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 


4Cleanth Brooks, Jr., aud Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry : An Anthol- 


ogy for College Students (New York : Holt, 1938), p. 219. 
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And high the mountain-tops, in cloudy air, 


And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 

To be sure, a writer need not regard death as something grave. But if an 
attitude of seriousness, not to say of sombreness, is assumed, then the 
appropriateness of metrics to tone or theme is cognitively determinable 
according to the regional qualities of rhythm and connotation. Greater 
powers of discernment by the spectator may be required for him to perceive 
first-order relations than for him to perceive first-order qualities, but the 
former are not on this account less genuinely cognitive features of the work. 

I now turn from considering first-order properties to examining second- 
order properties, i.e., properties of first-order properties. I shall take as 
sample second-order properties the qualities, monotony and intensity, and 
give concrete examples of each. For the former, there is Kilmer’s ‘ Trees ” ; 
for the latter, Blake’s ““ The Tyger’. What do we mean when we say that 
“ Trees ’’ is monotonous ? We mean that the unvarying tone of the poem 
is wearisome, and that not only do we find it so, but that we should expect 
any sensitive and critically perceptive reader to find it so.1* Now monotony 
is not a quality of the poem in the sense that uniformity of rhythm is, 
‘Monotony ’ is, at best, only a quasi-descriptive term. There is no set of 
necessary and sufficient conditions the presence of which warrants the 
application of the concept to a work. Are there, then, at least certain relevant 
features of the work the presence of which constitutes a sufficient condition 
for its application ? Such would seem to be the case, for one would justify 
the verdict of monotony in regard to Kilmer’s poem by pointing to certain 
features of the work, viz., the similarity of rhythm in each stanza ; the full 
pause ending of each couplet and the absence of pause within any couplet ; 
and, because of this absence, a tendency toward placing greater than usual 
stress upon already accented syllables. One would then formulate a per- 
suasive definition of ‘monotonous’ in terms of these features : ‘ This is 
monotonous’ means ‘ This has the qualities or relations X, Y, Z .. .’, 
where ‘monotonous’ has as well a depreciatory emotive meaning that 
expresses a speaker’s low regard for whatever is being spoken of, and tends 
to evoke in a hearer disfavour toward the object in point.!? Thus, in using 
‘monotonous’ persuasively one would at the same time describe by it a 
fairly definite set of empirical elements. Here again, we are able to make 
use of the notion of a core area, for we may say that there exists a practically 
unambiguous agreement about the range of application of the descriptive 


16This is not meant as a definition. It might, of course, function as a first step in 
formulating a definition in terms of an ideal observer. Would this definition be like 
Aristotle’s “‘man of practical wisdom” (Hthica Nicomachea, 1106b36-1107a2) and 
** excellence of deliberation in the unqualified sense” (Ibid., 1142b28-35)? Such a 
conceptual investigation is beyond the scope of this paper. 


170, L. Stevenson, Hthics and Language (New Haven : Yale University Press, 1944), 
pp. 206 ff. 
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aspect of the term ‘ monotonous’. The descriptive aspect of the term cor- 
responds to its cognitive or informative content and the emotive aspect to 
its non-cognitive or evaluative content. 

If this account of second-order properties, such as monotony and in- 
tensity, is accurate, then there is a strong possibility of developing a “ logic ”’ 
of aesthetic argument similar to that developed in ethics by Stevenson or 
Edwards. But is it accurate ? We have argued that the presence of certain 
features in the poem “ Trees ” warrants the verdict of monotony. Keeping 
this in mind, let us consider Blake’s ‘‘ The Tyger ”’ for a moment. Here, the 
rhythm is the same in each stanza ; in four of the six stanzas there is no 
pause save at a line’s end ; and there is a tendency toward placing greater 
than usual stress upon already accented syllables. Do these features sound 
somewhat familiar ? They should, because they are the very ones in terms 
of which we characterized the monotony of “ Trees” and formulated the 
persuasive definition of ‘monotony’. If the conjoint presence of these 
characteristics is a sufficient condition for the concept to apply, we should 
have to say that Blake’s poem is also monotonous. Yet, rather than making 
it monotonous, they serve to intensify its meaning : the poet’s questions 
become more urgent and impressive than they would otherwise be. What 
this counter-example shows is that second-order properties, such as mono-/ 
tony and intensity, are not necessitated by some particular set(s) of first- 
order properties. 

But this only means that we cannot strictly infer from the presence of 
the first-order properties that the work is monotonous. There remains the 
possibility that these properties are related somewhat less rigidly to second- 
order properties ; for example, that the presence of the former leads us by 
association to ascribe the latter to the object. We might say, in this case, 
that if any work has first-order conferring properties CP,, CP, and CPs, 
then it is monotonous (or intense, etc.) under any conditions except C ; 
where ‘ C’ denotes specific voiding features.1* The meaning of second-order 
predicates would therefore be given neither in terms of exhibiting deduci- 
bilities or entailments within a critical lexicon nor in terms of biconditionals 
or equivalences that are analytic in ordinary language, but in terms of 
stipulating which set(s) of first-order properties are associated with ascribing 
which second-order property(ies) to a work. This account still retains the 
characteristic- or feature-determined aspect of second-order properties. The 
ascription of monotony (or intensity, etc.) is based upon the spectator’s 
recognizing a certain characteristic or group of characteristics of the work. 
And the recognition, in turn, is based upon the resemblance of that character- 
istic or group of characteristics to that of some other work.!® But ascription 
of second-order properties to a work of art occurs on the evaluative level : 
the ascriptive predicate is only quasi-descriptive. And evaluation of a work 


186Cf, P. B. Rice, On the Knowledge of Good and Evil (New York : Random House, 
1955), pp. 117 ff. 


#%§. Hampshire, ‘ Fallacies in Moral Philosophy’, Mind, LVIII, 232 (October 
1949), p. 481. 
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of art is made not in terms of its resemblance to another work(s) but in terms 
of its difference from all other works.2° We must, then, reject this view too, 
If, as we have indicated, first-order properties (or predicates) constitute 


| 


’ 


neither a necessary and sufficient condition for second-order properties (or | 


predicates), nor a sufficient condition, nor a conferring qualification, nor even 
a characteristic association, then what sort of conceptual relationship links the 
two orders of property (or predicate) ? After all, in our analysis of monotony 
and intensity we did see that a second-order property is ascribed to a work 
on the basis of its possessing certain first-order properties. In order to answer 
this question, we shall have to introduce one other property occasionally 
employed in discussing art works—simplicity. To say that a work is simple 
is sometimes to ascribe to it a first-order property, as when we say that 
by comparison with Blake’s “ The Tyger’, Kilmer’s “ Trees’ is a simple 
poem : we mean little more than that the latter’s meaning is less recondite, 
that its imagery is less intricate, that its referential terms are less esoteric, 
etc. ; but to say that a work is simple is sometimes to ascribe to it a second- 
order property, as when we say that Wordsworth’s sonnet, “‘ The world is 
too much with us’’, is characterized by a certain kind of simplicity : we 
mean, here, that the poem is straightforward, devoid of pretension, ostenta- 
tion and affectation. Now, with “simple” as a second-order predicate, let 
us return to ‘“ Trees’ and the first-order properties on the basis of which 
we declared it to be a monotonous poem. Since the theme of the poem, 
namely that the works of man’s mind are not comparable in “ loveliness ” 
to the works of “‘ God ’’, is simple in the first-order sense, we could point to 
the couplet, the rhythm and the similarity of rhythm within each stanza 
and claim that they are consonant with the poem’s extreme simplicity of 
theme—moreover, that the most appropriate characterization of the poem 
is therefore that it is simple in the second-order sense. I do not intend to 
present detailed argument in behalf of this view of the poem, since I think 
that the reader can readily see along what lines such argument would pro- 
ceed. Rather, taking as a point of departure the possibility of alternative 
second-order characterizations of a work, I shall advance an account of 
second-order predicates that will illuminate the relationship between them 
and first-order predicates. 





When we examine instances in which second-order predicates are em- 


ployed, we find that the criteria involved in predicating them tend to vary 
from case to case and even within the same case. Yet each critic, in support- 
ing his judgment with reasons that in some sense afford a rational basis for 
it, argues for his predicate as the correct one. Moreover, in most instances, 
the reasons that are offered do not indicate merely personal preference, 
but stand in a logically relevant relationship to that which is predicated. 
That the reasons are intended so to stand may be inferred from the fact 
that one’s reasons are counted as good or bad and are argumentatively 


22. W. Prall, Aesthetic Analysis (New York : Crowell, 1936), p. 187 and Bertram 
Morris, The Aesthetic Process (Evanston : Northwestern University, 1943), p. 43. 
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countered by other reasons, whereas, were the reasons offered in the first 
place accepted merely as explaining a personal preference, they would not 
be considered good or bad but usual or odd and countering them would be 
senseless. The dispute over the propriety of second-order aesthetic predi- 
cates is, therefore, perfectly genuine, although not conclusively resolvable 
by argument. The use of these terms is essentially contested, i.e., it signifies 
a standard(s) the use of which involves endless disputes by contestant users 
about the proper or correct use.”4 

We may say that for a term to be essentially contested it must satisfy 
the following requirements : (1) It must be appraisive in the sense that it 
accredits some kind of valued achievement to something. It is obvious, I 
think, that “monotonous ’, ‘intense’, ‘simple’, etc., are such terms, for 
the critic who determines that a work is appropriately designated by one 
of them thereby confers his critical approval (or, in the case of ‘ monoton- 
ous’, his disapproval) upon it. It would be rather odd, for example, to ask 
whether it is better, ceteris paribus, to create works that competent critics 
consider simple, intense, powerful, etc., or that they consider monotonous, 
banal, etc. (2) The achievement must be of an internally complex character 
in the sense that the value is attributed as a whole. Thus it is, for example, 
that one says that the work is intense or monotonous, not merely that a 
particular line or passage is. Aesthetic evaluation is made of the whole work 
(although in terms of its parts). (3) Any explanation of its worth must 
therefore include reference to the respective contributions of these various 
features. But there is nothing contradictory in there being any number of 
possible rival descriptions of its total worth, one such description setting 
its component parts or features in one order of importance and a second 
setting them in a second order, etc. This is what happened in the dispute 
over whether ‘“‘ Trees ”’ is monotonous or simple. (4) The accredited achieve- 
ment must be of a kind that admits of considerable modification in the 
light of changing circumstances ; and such modification is not susceptible 
to scientific prediction but is open in character. This follows at once—in 
the case of second-order aesthetic properties—from the fact that it depends 
upon decisions regarding the presence in the work of first-order properties, 
which may continually be discovered. (5) Moreover, the different persons 
adhering to different views of the correct choice of a second-order predi- 
cate(s) must recognize that their several choices are contested by other 
persons. Furthermore, they each must have some appreciation of the differ- 
ent criteria in the light of which the other persons claim to be applying the 
term in question. That these conditions are satisfied by the arguments 
put forth by critics is too obvious to require exemplification. (6) Each of 
the contested terms must be or be capable of being modelled after an original 


"The arguments set forth beginning with this paragraph are drawn mainly from 
J. 0. Urmson, ‘“‘ On Grading ’’, Mind, LIX, 234 (April 1950) and ‘‘ Some Questions Con- 
cerning Validity ’’, reprinted in A. G. N. Flew, ed., Essays in Conceptual Analysis 
(London : Macmillan, 1956); and W. B. Gallie, “‘ Essentially Contested Concepts ”’, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 1955-1956. 
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exemplar whose authority is acknowledged by all the contestant users of 
the terms. This condition amounts to the necessity of there being a para- 
digm case in terms of which all uses can, in principle at least, be understood 
and which would not itself be contested : there are, in other words, instances 
of criticism that would be acceptable to all competent critics. And finally, 
(7) the competition between the contestant predicates must not vitiate the 
original exemplar’s achievement and may even tend to clarify it.” 

On this view, the endless disputes about which second-order predicates 
are properly applicable to a work are genuine disputes, not pseudo-disagree- 
ments. A certain piece of evidence or an argument advanced in support of 
one term does have logical force in the sense that if it should convert to 
that predication someone who had held to a different one, we should agree 
that this new evidence or argument was logically appropriate to his de- 
cision ; and we should agree to this, moreover, whether or not we were 
ourselves converted by it. This is not to deny that fundamental differences 
in emotional attitude with respect to tacit premises lie back of these disputes. 
But these alone cannot account for the characteristics of the disputes. 


RoBERT HOFFMAN 
New} York. 


#2] have followed the categorization and, indeed, the language of Professor Gallie’s 
paper quite closely throughout this paragraph. My sixth requirement, however, is 
somewhat weaker than his. 
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WICKEDNESS 


In most moral contexts for one to say “ I know I ought to do this but 
I wonder whether I shall” is to suggest that he may not be able to carry 
out an act which he has decided to carry out. Such a man is morally weak 
in a special sense, since he is aware of his tendency to fail to do what he 
decides to do. Another man, aware of his own extreme moral weakness, 
can qualify his moral claim not by merely wondering whether he will carry 
out his decision, but by knowing that he will not (“I know I ought to do 
this but I won’t’’). In both of these cases the speaker can be said to be 
concerned with predicting what he is going to do (Nowell-Smith, Zthics, 
p. 268). 

In qualifying moral sentences with words like ‘ but ’ one is hardly limited 
to these predictive uses. To say, for instance, “I know I ought to do this 
but I wish I didn’t have to ” is not necessarily to predict or to suggest that 
I will not do this, although I may actually decide not to perform the action 
in question because I do not wish to. Similarly, cases like “ I know I ought 
to do this but I wish someone would do it for me ” do not predict that some- 
one will do anything for me, but suggest that this act which I know I ought 
to do is unpleasant, too dangerous for me, time consuming, difficult to per- 
form, an inconvenience or just a plain nuisance. Often such a person both 
wants, in one sense, and does not want, in another sense, to do his duty. 

But what of the man who actually says “I know I ought to do this but 
I don’t want to”? He could be a case of the type just described, one who 
in one sense wants to but in another sense does not want to do his duty. 
He wants to do his duty because it is his duty but does not want to do it 
because, among other reasons, he finds it bothersome. In contrast to these 
cases, there are others in which the speaker is not expressing a conflict of 
wants in saying what he did but, rather, is expressing a genuine desire not 
to do what he ought to do. 

Now no one would argue that some people do feel this way about duties 
imposed on them by others. As soon as such people discover a certain act 
to be a duty according to society, father or church, they adopt a negative 
attitude toward it. Such a person would typically express himself by saying 
something like “ Surely it is correct that I do this but I don’t want to” or 
by “ Indeed I ought to do this but I don’t want to ”’, meaning in both cases 
by ‘correct’ and ‘ought’ what is correct and obligatory according to 
society, etc. In the kind of case I would like to consider, in contrast, the 
speaker says “‘J really think I ought to do this but I don’t want to”. And 
the sort of question which comes to mind is whether the “ grammar” of 
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‘ought ’ allows for this type of utterance in the first place ; that is, can one 
decide for himself that he morally ought to do a certain act, and as a result 
of this realization, adopt a negative attitude toward that act (in the sense 
of being less inclined toward doing the act). Unless I misread most of the 
current crop of so called non-cognitivists in ethics, they would give a negative 
answer to this question.' The arguments to be presented here are partly 
designed to suggest that a positive answer is more appropriate. 


II 


Imagine the case of G, who because he is not too bright feels himself 
inadequate when it comes to deciding what is the right thing to do. At the 
same time, G does all he can do to “do right’”’ when he has convinced 
himself of the rightness of his actions or of the integrity and wisdom of 
his advisor. We say of such a person quite often that he has his heart in 
the right place or, less charitably, that he at least tries to do good When 
we praise G we do it more because of his attitude, which can be described 


as a pro-attitude toward what is right, and less because of any deeds he » 


performs. In praising this individual for his attitude, the suggestion is 


that there are others who, at best, possess it to a lesser degree. But if one | 


is to grant that some individuals are less inclined than others toward doing 
what they consider to be their duty, why not suppose that there are others 
who are indifferent toward what they think is their duty ? Further, what is 
to prevent one from actually possessing a negative attitude toward such 
duties ? 

Y, who exemplifies the type of man who is indifferent to his duties, 


possesses this attitude partly because he is reacting to his overly conscien- | 
tious parents. ‘ Partly’ is appropriate here because Y decides to act the | 


way he does. He is neither being forced to act in a certain way, nor is he in 
a weak state. So it is therefore quite inappropriate for anyone to say of 
him that he is not responsible for what he does. 

In the sense of deciding what he is going to do, Z, who is negatively 
inclined toward doing what he sees is his duty, is like Y. What differentiates 
Z from Y is that Z determines what the right act is in a certain situation 
and then sets out deliberately to do what is not right. Ordinarily Y does 
not set out to do anything. Of course, Z does not try to subvert all the rules 
he sees as correct, for many of these are rules which society also accepts. 
For him to subvert them is to will his own destruction So Z picks and 
chooses his evil deeds to fit his chances for self-preservation. 

Y and Z, then, are individuals to be contrasted with G and even more 
so with W. W, when he does an act which he knows is wrong, does it through 
weakness. Often he feels remorse after the deed is done. Whether he does 
so or not, what marks him out as morally weak is his constant failure to 
attain certain morally good goals which he has set for himself, even though 
these goals are obviously attainable. Far from being weak in this sense, 

1See especially Nowell-Smith, Ethics pp. 60, 267-269. 
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Y and Z do exactly what they want to do. They are responsible for what 
they do. On his part, when Z does act immorally and then happens to 
suffer from certain pangs of conscience, he puts this suffering off as a weak- 
ness. The key difference between W and Z is obvious here. W, when he 
has insight into his own behaviour, blames himself relative to a certain act 
he has or has not performed. Z blames himself, if indeed he blames himself 
at all, for certain reactions (guilt feelings) he exhibits toward the acts he has 
or has not performed. W decided that a certain act is correct but failed 
to carry it out. Z did not fail. He decided that a certain act is correct and 
decided, further, to act contrary to his moral judgment. This suggests that 
whenever one acts morally he may make at least two separate decisions, 
one which may be called judgmental, the other behavioural. 


Ill 


If it is true that one may make two separate decisions before acting 
morally, one would suppose that our moral language would reflect this 
possibility. In one sense, it does, for ordinary language is flexible enough to 
allow for a variety of ways in which the speaker can express assent or dissent 
toward moral pronouncements. One can, for instance, with ‘ approve’ 
(“I approve of this principle ”’) express any one of a variety of things. He 
may approve of a principle in the sense of being disposed toward acting in 
accordance with it. Or he may approve of it in the sense of always acting 
in accordance with it, or even in the sense of encouraging others to act in 
accordance with it. However, a moral principle may not only be approved 
but may be followed, held on to, or believed. One can decide on, assert, be 
in favour of, be committed to, act in accordance with moral principles. 
The correctness of a moral principle may be imagined, supposed, judged, 
thought, known, etc. Now presumably all these expressions are not being 
used to say the same thing(s), whatever that might be. To say, for instance, 
“T judge this to be the right thing to do”’ is less to lay emphasis on any 
action which I may contemplate than to say “I cling to this moral prin- 
ciple’. Other examples are even more clear cut. When I have decided to 
act in accordance with certain moral principles, I leave no doubt in any- 
one’s mind as to what I am going to do; but I do leave some doubt as to 
how I feel about what I am going to do. “I am in favour of this moral 
principle ” talks more about my feelings than about my actions but still 
may suggest something about my actions in a suitable context. But when 
one says ‘I know that this is right’ or “I imagine that this is right ” 
what one has done, is doing, or will do goes into the background. What 
counts now is how one reasons, figures, calculates, evaluates ; what he is 
emphasizing is the process of thinking through moral issues and not what he 
is going to do about them. 

In such a context Y might express his aggravation at those who would 
have him act in a moral way by saying “ I know perfectly well what I ought 
to do, but I don’t give a hang about it’. On his part Z could say something 
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like ‘‘ Indeed, I agree that this action you propose is morally right but for 
me this is a reason for not doing it’, and he too would be making it clear 
that one can assent to a moral principle in one sense (viz., judgmentally) 
and dissent from it in another (viz., behaviourally). 

It could be argued that both Y and Z should be thought of not as being 
apathetic and negative, respectively, toward a certain set of moral principles 
but as accepting new ones. Up to a point this makes some sense. One can 
say of anyone that he has adopted a set of principles simply because that 
person acts (or is disposed to act) in accordance with these principles. But 
to say this is not to deny that Y and Z, in a different sense, are holding on 
to their “ old ” principles. It is not as if either one has argued that the reasons 
given to support his “ old’ principles are invalid. Neither one has adopted 
a new moral code, in the sense of reasoning things out, which he now feels 
is morally superior to the “old ”’ one. If they had, we would be tempted to 
say of Y and Z that they are wicked (evil) in the sense of adopting wrong 
moral principles (if indeed these “ new ”’ principles are wrong). The person 
(X) who is wicked in the sense of adopting new moral principles, then, must 
be distinguished from Y and Z who are also wicked. 

X, Y and Z all act with deliberation. X, unlike Y and Z, does not think 
of himself as acting badly. For that matter, X can be perfectly convinced 
that he is not only acting within the bounds of a moral system but is actually 
championing such a system. On his part, Z, when he acts immorally, has 
no illusions as to what he is doing. He is wicked or evil (whatever word 
fits best here) and knows it, because he deliberately chooses to violate moral 
principles which he knows are right. 

A further distinction needs to be made if Z’s character is to be under- 
stood without confusion. Some analysts have argued that if one considers 
a certain act to be a duty, then he is inclined (other things being equal) to- 
wards doing that act. In support of this view, it could be pointed out that 
even though some people are actually accused of having the wrong attitude 
towards what they ought to do in certain situations, this is in a real sense 
a misleading way of speaking. Consider the case of S who knowingly shirks 
his family obligations for the sake of his selfish desires for leisure. Need he 
be said to have a negative attitude toward his family obligations as such ? 
Hardly, for the wrong attitude he has toward these obligations can be ex- 
plained away in terms of a conflict of interest. In this conflict, S’s interest 
in doing his duty just happens to be less than his interest in leisure. Both 
are positive, however. 

Can Z be similarly said not really to have a negative attitude toward 
his duties ? Notice one crucial difference between S and Z. S has this so 
called negative attitude toward some of his duties. To explain why he has 
such an attitude toward some but not toward other duties, it was found 
necessary to talk about some non-moral factors (i.e., other interests) which 
in turn explained away the “ negative ”’ attitude. But Z is the sort of man 
who has a negative attitude toward all of his duties. With Z, then, on 
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explanation like that given for S is necessary. Thus to confuse Z with S 
- and to think that because S does not really have a negative attitude toward 
‘his duties, Z also cannot have such an attitude, is to make a gross mistake, 
(S might find that all duties conflict with his leisure and still be said to 
have a positive attitude toward his duties as such). 

The possible source of confusion just pointed to is perhaps only one of 
the reasons why cases like Z’s have been thought to be “ logically ”’ absurd. 
Another reason is perhaps (I hedge since it really is difficult to tell how 
people go wrong in these matters) that a central réle has been given such 
questions as ‘‘ What ought I to do? ” in recent analyses of moral discourse. 
If a person asks such a question in a practical situation, we expect him to 
do what he ought to do once his question has been answered to his own 
satisfaction. The temptation here is to think of our expectancy as resting 
on a “ logical’ basis. That it does not possess such a basis can be seen by 
asking what type of man in such a context asks such a question as “‘ What 
ought I to do?’ More often than not, of course, it is the man with a pro- 
attitude toward doing his duty. It is he, because of his very interest in 
being moral, who asks such a question. However, the fact that good men 
like G are usually found to be the ones asking ““ What ought I to do?” in 
practical contexts need not keep others from asking such a question in a 
“theoretical ’’ context. Y could ask this question and treat it, as it were, 
as an “‘academic ”’ question (i.e. one that would not guide his behaviour 
in the least). Z himself could ask this question, although for him it would 
be a practical one since a satisfactory answer to it would help him to con- 
tinue his wicked ways. 

IV 

In order to distinguish cases Y and Z from others in which something 
has gone wrong morally, I shall list and describe briefly some further cases. 
Under the category of the morally weak is the case of R, who rationalizes 
his weaknesses away so effectively (‘‘ Really, my father is to blame ’’) that 
he never feels remorse (as does M) for actions which he feels he ought to 
perform. Under the category of “ wicked” or “evil” is the man who 
never bothers to think things out morally. He is indifferent in the perfor- 
mance of his duties as is Y but, in addition, he does not even care to figure 
out what is right or wrong. The wicked man who holds to the wrong moral 
principles can be one of two sorts. He might hold on to the wrong moral 
principle in the sense of opposing the correct one, ‘‘ We ought to do x” 
with ‘“‘We ought to do not x”. Or he might oppose the correct moral 
principle not simply by challenging it in toto but by making exceptions 
which are wrong. He could very well grant that one ought not to kill his 
fellow man but also argue that convicts, Negroes and Jews are excepted 
from this rule. One final case, which is rather difficult to classify, concerns 
the man who is so convinced of his rightness that he rarely bothers to think 
out moral problems. Even this type can be broken down into two species, 
the first including those who are “ dogmatic ”’ about moral principles handed 
down to them by others ; the second, those who decided on their own, at 
one time or another, what the right moral code is. 


Coe College. N. Fotton 
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CAN GOVERNMENTS BE HELD 
MORALLY RESPONSIBLE ? 


In this paper I shall interpret the question, “Can governments be held 
morally responsible ? ’’, as asking whether it makes sense to say of a govern- 
ment that it is morally responsible (or is a proper subject for moral predi- 
cates) and, if so, what sense it makes. In other words, I shall try to lay bare 
and examine certain strands of a logical nature in the ordinary person’s 
thoughts about the propriety of assessing government action in moral 
terms. This task seems worth attempting because the ambiguities in the 
terms ‘government’ and ‘responsibility’ and the complexity of their 
interconnection often confuse discussion on this topic. 

I shall begin by suggesting the grounds a person may have for denying 
that it makes sense to say of a government that it is morally responsible. 
There are two main grounds which, combined, make this line plausible. 
The first is the view that moral responsibility can be ascribed only to an 
individual adult human being : the second is an unanalysed conception of 
government as an impersonal body, the administrative machine. If these 
two grounds operate together in a person’s mind they may suggest the con- 
clusion that it is senseless to apply moral concepts to governments, just 
as it is senseless to apply them to machines. The argument may for clarity 
be expressed in a syllogism : 

All morally responsible actions are actions performed by individual 
persons ; 

But no actions performed by governments are actions performed by 
individual persons ; 

Therefore, no actions performed by governments are morally re- 
sponsible actions. 

Whatever criticisms may be levelled at this argument, and some will be 
levelled shortly, it is not unplausible on the surface and it will commend 
itself to the ordinary person, in certain contexts. The ordinary man does 
believe—indeed it is one of his fundamental assumptions—that the necessary 
conditions for moral action can be realised in and only in an adult human 
being. He also believes, when he does not think about it too much, that 
government is somehow a function of an impersonal body. There is, in- 
deed, a view of government supported by some theorists which seems to 
support the ordinary person in his belief. On this view government is merely 
an administrative body which mediates interests by implementing the 
demands of various “pressure groups”. The ordinary conception of 
government here relevant is an unsophisticated version of this theory; 
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and it operates along with the moral assumption to yield the conclusion 
that governments are somehow outside the sphere of morality. The logical 
argument, of course, may not occur by itself in the ordinary person’s mind, 
but it may produce conviction when it is fused with certain non-logical 
views about the proper function of government—as that the government 
should be looking after the people’s interests and not bothering with moral 
questions. Such views operate as specious support for the logical argument, 
making it psychologically palatable. 

But although this argument may satisfy the ordinary man in certain 
contexts, in other contexts he may wish to resist the conclusion that govern- 
ments cannot be said to be morally responsible. For example, fresh from a 
debate on Suez, he may wish to say that the British Government was, or 
was not, morally justified in acting as it did. But if he rejects the conclusion 
of the syllogism he must reject at least one of the premises, and in so far 
as he remains true to common sense he will not reject the major premise. 
He may, however, substitute for the minor premise the view that govern- 
ment actions are proper subjects for moral assessment. Thus, he is left to 
justify the conclusion of the following argument : 

All morally responsible actions are actions performed by individual 
persons ; 

But all actions performed by governments are morally responsible 
actions ; 

Therefore, all actions performed by governments are actions performed 
by individual persons. 

It is not difficult, however, for the ordinary person to justify to himself 
the conclusion of the new argument. Although it is true that one common- 
sense theory of government is that of government as an impersonal admin- 
istrative body, the ordinary person, if explicitly tackled on this, will probably 
produce a second embryonic theory. The second common-sense theory of 
government states that, although for certain purposes it is convenient to 
use the term ‘ government’ as though it were a singular noun, this is an 
inaccurate way of speaking. Strictly speaking, the term ‘ government’ is 
a fiction or an abbreviation to refer to the individual persons who make up 
the government. Although some government actions may seem to result 
from the machinery of government, the actions to which one wants to attach 
moral predicates are all performed by individual persons. It is true that we 
most often assess in moral terms the action rather than the official, but 
such assessment makes sense only on the implicit assumption that if we 
take sufficient trouble we can locate some individual person to whom the 
moral responsibility for government action can be attached. Thus, if we 
think of some political action notable for its moral goodness or evil, we do 
so with the name of an individual statesman in mind—Peel or a Nazi war 
criminal . 

This view again is a plausible one, and is probably the considered view 
of the ordinary man, who does at times feel the desire to assess a govern- 
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ment in moral terms, yet is unwilling to abandon his assumption that only 
an individual person can be held morally responsible. Here, then, is a sense 
in which the ordinary person can allow that it makes sense to praise or 
blame a government in moral terms. 

But although one may want to agree with the common-sense view that 
governments can, logically, be held morally responsible, one may not want 
to accept the second common-sense theory of government—that ‘ govern- 
ment ’ is just an abbreviation for a collection of individuals. Often, it can 
be argued, a government decision to act in a certain way is reached only 
after much Cabinet discussion and in the end the decision is not that of 
any one individual but of the whole government. Moreover, even if it is 
an individual person who decides, it is not as a private individual that he 
does so, but as a government official ; it is the government which is deciding 
through him. Thus, to enter into a legal contract with a government is 
not to enter into a contract with any one or more private individuals. Again, 
a government may be bound by a treaty made by a previous government, 
all the members of which are dead. 

These are some of the reasons which suggest that a government is not 
just a collection of individual persons but is itself a person, a corporate 
person. A corporate person may be defined as a group of persons, individual 
or corporate or both, so organised that they are capable of exercising rights 
and performing duties pertaining to the ends of the group as a whole and 
not just to its individual members. The particular corporate person which 
is the British government is divided into various organs which are jointly 
responsible for government, and the existence cf such a corporate person 
is justified by the fact that the authority of the government somehow derives 
from the will of the governed. It is true that the government can rightfully 
prescribe policies and direct actions towards ends not antecedently sought 
by members of the state, but the pursuit of these ends by the government 
is ultimately justified in terms of the concept of public good. All this is 
to say that the corporate person which is the government is rightfully 
constituted. 

To accept such an analysis of government is to deny that there is any 
significant sense in which government actions can be reduced to the actions 
of the private individual persons who are members of the government. 
The claim is that we cannot fully explain the actions of governments without 
deploying other complex concepts such as “ constitution ’’ which are not 
analysable into concepts concerned with the actions of private individual 
persons. 

Now if it is agreed in principle that some such amendment to the second 
common-sense theory of government is necessary, and it is also maintained 
that governments can be held morally responsible, a conclusion can be drawn 
which seems to be in flat contradiction to the common-sense assumption 
about morality—the assumption that only an individual person can be 
morally responsible. This argument may be expressed in a third syllogism : 
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No actions performed by governments are actions performed by 
individual persons ; 

But all actions performed by governments are morally responsible 
actions ; 

Therefore, some morally responsible actions are not actions performed 
by individual persons. 

Now it seems that the major premise must be accepted in that it em- 
bodies the new analysis of government. Hence, if we also want to accept 
the minor premise that government actions are morally responsible, we 
must accept the conclusion in spite of the clash with common-sense assump- 
tions. There is, after all, nothing sacred about common-sense, although 
perhaps it is more to be trusted in morality than in politics. The problem, 
then, is that of deciding whether morally responsible action is necessarily 
restricted to the individual person, or whether the language of morality 
may legitimately be stretched to apply to the actions of corporate persons 
such as governments. 

Let us consider briefly (and tendentiously) what is involved in the con- 
ception of morally responsible action. The evaluation of action in moral 
terms is significant only in so far as the actions are performed by agents 
who belong to a given society. It is presupposed that the members of the 
society are all similarly pursuing ends, and the function of morality is that 
of limiting collision and encouraging co-operation in this pursuit. Moral 
rules are therefore formulated to organise interpersonal relationships. We 
assume when we blame a person in moral terms that he knew of these moral 
rules but freely chose to disregard them. Similarly, we praise a person for 
his moral strength if he adhered to the rules in adverse circumstances, or 
perhaps if he exceeded what the rules demanded of him. But governments 
can act in ways closely parallel to this. 

A government, it was said, pursues the end of public good, but this 
end may at times conflict with that of the private good of an individual 
person. The government, for example, may wish to build a road through 
someone’s house. For such an eventuality there is a legal system binding 
both on the government as a corporate person and on the individual person ; 
both are legal persons. The function of legal rules here closely corresponds 
to that of moral rules. But just as an individual’ may disregard a moral 
rule so a government may disregard a legal rule. This it can do, say, by 
enacting a law which will enable it to win its case. It is true that the pursuit 
of such policies as road-building is a function of the Executive organ of 
government, and the Executive cannot by itself enact the laws enabling 
it to knock down houses. But if the Executive is strong it can bring ir- 
resistible pressure to bear on the Legislature to pass the necessary measures. 
Sometimes, indeed, public good may justify this, just as sometimes it may 
be morally right to ignore a moral rule. But if a government frequently 
and ruthlessly overrides the rights of individuals, then it seems that one 
can say that it is acting in a morally blameworthy manner. The close parallel 
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between the actions of individuals and of the government invites this 
evaluation. 

It is more difficult, however, to provide examples in which government 
action is given moral praise. The reason for this is mainly that we praise 
a person only under certain conditions which a government rarely fulfils. 
We praise a person, it was said, when he does his duty in adverse circum- 
stances or when he exceeds what is usually regarded as his duty. But 
governments, by their very nature, rarely satisfy these criteria (and certainly 
are rarely allowed to have satisfied them) and so do not often qualify for 
moral praise. Perhaps, however, if a government is particularly active in 
performing its duties, abolishing privileges, removing anomalies in the law 
and enacting legislation such as that affecting old-age pensions, it may 
earn positive moral praise. If it does so this is often because of the analogy 
between its actions and those of an individual person. 

So far I have been speaking mainly of the domestic actions of govern- 
ments, but it is in the international field that the assessment of government 
action in moral terms comes most easily. The reason for this is the existence 
and nature of international law. The existence of the present system of 
international law has created on the international plane a situation which is 
remarkably similar to that of the interpersonal relationships of individuals. 
International law is similar to moral law in the sense that its justification 
rests on its function as an organiser of the behaviour of persons, individual 
or corporate, and also in the fact that its main sanction is still public dis- 
approval. In a climate of opinion such as exists at the moment in the field 
of international politics, and with international law in its present state of 
development, there is therefore clearly an inducement to assess governmen- 
action in moral terms. It seems, then, that there is reason for extending 
the language of morality to the actions of corporate persons such as govern- 
ments ; the parallels between individual and corporate action make the 
extension illuminating. 

There is, unfortunately, a difficulty in this analysis Behavioural parallels 
between individual and corporate action, although they may explain our 
natural tendency to extend the application of moral language, do not them- 
selves justify the extension, any more than behavioural parallels would 
justify the extension of moral language to machines. Action which is a 
proper subject for moral assessment cannot be analysed without remainder 
into the occurrence of certain behaviour patterns ; the remainder will always 
be the individual person who freely performs the actions. The common- 
sense assumption about moral responsibility cannot in fact be convincingly 
denied. Yet there is no returning to the common-sense theory that ‘ govern- 
ment ’ is just an abbreviation for the actions of various private individual 
persons, because it has been shown to be impossible to analyse the actions 
of governments entirely into the actions of the private individuals who 
happen from time to time to be members of governments ; the individual 
persons who act in the organs of governments are not acting as private 
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individuals but as members of rightfully constituted governments. Thus, 
we seem to have reached an impasse. 

Fortunately, however, the impasse is only apparent : the disjunction on 
which it is based is not exhaustive Actions by individual persons in a 
private capacity and by corporate persons in a public or official capacity 
do not exhaust the possibilities, since an individual person can act in a 
public or official capacity. This alternative enables us to say both that 
governments are morally responsible and that only individual persons are 
morally responsible The suggestion may be expressed once again in a 
syllogism : 

No actions performed by governments are actions performed by 
individual persons in a private capacity ; 

But all actions performed by governments are actions performed by 
individual persons ; 

Therefore, some actions performed by individual persons are not 
actions performed by individual persons in a private capacity. 

The major premise is based on the argument that the actions of govern- 
ments are not reducible to the actions of private individual persons, whereas 
the minor premise is based on the argument that governments are morally 
responsible and only individual persons are morally responsible. We must 
therefore produce a theory to explain and justify the conclusion. 

Such a theory can be based on the concept of a social réle. An individual 
person is able to act not only in a private capacity but in a social réle the 
existence and nature of which require for their adequate explanation complex 
concepts that cannot be reduced to concepts about private individual action. 
In so far as an individual person consents to act in a réle he thereby becomes 
morally responsible for the actions which are performed in the name of 
the rdle. In accepting the réle he adds to his share of the rights and duties 
of morality those which go along with the réle. If he feels unable to accept 
the duties of the rdle he can resign and become again a private person. 
Here, then, is a sense in which we can say both that governments are morally 
responsible and that only individual persons may be so described. 

The working out in detail of this suggestion is a complicated matter, 
but the connection between the government as a corporate person and the 
individual person in the social réle of government official must be sketched. 
Some actions of the government are not just the actions of an individual 
in a particular réle—say the Foreign Secretary—since they involve the 
whole government. That was the reason for which it was plausible to speak 
of government action as the action of a corporate person. We do sometimes 
want to hold the government as a whole morally responsible and this we 
cannot do if the moral responsibility of governments is limited to that of 
individual persons in certain réles and cannot be extended to the corporate 
action of the whole government. 

The solution of this problem is not to abandon the concept of an indi- 
vidual in a social réle but to develop it. For present purposes we shall 
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mean by the government the members of the Cabinet. We can then say that 
the individual persons who are members of governments have more than one 
réle. Each has a réle as Foreign Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and so on, and is individually responsible for his actions in that réle. But 
since each also has a réle as a member of the Cabinet he is also morally 
responsible for the decisions of the Cabinet as a whole. Cabinet decisions 
issue in the more important government actions and each member of the 
government shares moral responsibility for such action. It may be objected 
that the government decision is not necessarily that of any one member of 
the Cabinet, not even of the Prime Minister. This is true in so far as a member 
of the Cabinet might not as an individual have decided to act as the Cabinet 
as a whole has decided. But if all the individual persons in their réle as 
members of the Cabinet have consented to the decision they are all morally 
responsible. If they do not morally consent to the decision they are free to 
resign from the réle. Hence, we can properly attribute moral predicates 
to the actions of the government even as a corporate person because, al- 
though the actions of that person are not analysable into the actions of 
individual persons in a private capacity, they are analysable into the actions 
of individual persons in their réle as Cabinet members. 

The distinction between the action of an individual person in his réle 
as Foreign Secretary and in his réle as Cabinet member is reflected in 
political practice. When certain policies are disastrous the Foreign Secretary 
must resign if it is clear that he is more responsible than the other govern- 
ment members. Again, if by some misdemeanour the Foreign Secretary 
reveals himself as unfit to play the réle, it is he rather than the whole govern- 
ment who must resign. But the whole government stands or fails morally 
by certain major policy decisions because all the government members 
have consented to the policy. Naturally, this distinction is only one of 
degree, since the members of a government are closely involved with each 
other, and if a minister must resign from his réle the whole government 
suffers. Moreover, a minister may attempt to save a government by accepting 
individual responsibility for what is really a Cabinet decision. A possible 
example of this is the “toare-Laval Pact of December 1935. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, political practice reflects a distinction between Ministerial 
and Cabinet responsibility. 

No doubt the technicalities of administration are such that decisions on 
the detailed working out of government policy are left to junior officials 
and local governments, so that the minister may have only a hazy know- 
ledge of the actual operation of the policy to which he has consented. If 
so, then the preceding analysis may to some extent be artificial, but the 
principle is not thereby affected. Our tendency to ascribe moral responsi- 
bility to governments is to be explained by the close behavioural parallels 
between government and individual action, and it is to be justified by the 
fact that government action can be broken down into that of individual 
persons acting in a public capacity. 

R. 8. DowntE 


Glasgow University. 
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STRANGER: . . . Suppose one of this company were seriously re- 

quired to concentrate his mind and tell us to what this name can 

be applied—‘ that which is not’... . 

THEAETETUS : That is a hard question. .. . 

STRANGER: Well, this much is ciear at any rate: that the term 

‘what is not ’’ must not be applied to anything that exists. 

THEAETETUS : Certainly not. 

STRANGER : And since it cannot be applied to what exists, neither 

can it properly be applied to ‘something’... . 

THEAETETUS : No. . 

STRANGER : So it seems to follow necessarily that to speak of what 

is not ‘Something ’ is to speak of no thing at all. 

THEAETETUS : Necessarily. 

STRANGER : Must we not even refuse to allow that in such a case a 

person is saying something, though he may be speaking of nothing ? 

Must we not assert that he is not even saying anything when he sets 

about uttering the sounds ‘a thing that is not’ ?! 
Plato in this passage is expressing for the first time in philosophy an ex- 
ceedingly bewitching view of language ; namely, that we cannot refer to 
things that don’t exist—that non-being cannot be spoken of. The bewitch- 
ment lasts to our own day. In one of his early books Russell says : 

Being is that which belongs to every conceivable term, to every 

possible object of thought... . ‘A is not’ must always be either 

false or meaningless. For if A were nothing, it could not be said 

not to be ; ‘ A is not’ implies that there is a term A whose being is 

denied, and hence that A is. . . . Thus being is a general attribute 

of everything, and to mention any thing is to show that it is.® 
And in one of his later books, after he had developed his Theory of Descrip- 
tions, Russell says : 

The proposition ‘ The so-and-so exists’ is significant, whether true 

or false ; but if a is the so-and-so (where ‘a’ is a name), the words 

‘a exists’ are meaningless. . . . For, if ‘a’ is a name, it must name 

something : what does not name anything is not a name, and there- 

fore, if intended to be a name, is a symbol devoid of meaning. . . .* 
Similarly a prominent opponent of Russell’s theory of reference, P. F. 
Strawson, agrees with him that we cannot refer to non-existent entities : 


1Plato, The Sophist, 237B-E (tr. by F. M. Cornford, in Plato’s Theory of Knowledge : 
London, 1946). 


*B. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics (London, 1951), para. 427. 
3B. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London, 1930), pp. 178-9. 
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. when we utter the sentence [‘‘ The king of France is wise ” 
without in fact mentioning anybody by the use of the phrase, ‘ The 
king of France’, the sentence does not cease to be significant : we 
simply fail to say anything true or false because we simply fail to 
mention anybody by this particular use of that perfectly significant 
phrase. It is, if you like, a spurious use of the sentence, and a spurious 
use of the expression ; though we may (or may not) mistakenly think 
it a genuine use.‘ 

Of course, it seems offhand that ‘ Bucephalus’, ‘ Pegasus’, ‘ the king 
of France ’, ‘the ghost of Hamlin House’, etc., are all expressions which 
we can use to refer to things that don’t exist—if we assert, for instance, 
that the king of France is bald. So each of the quoted passages, besides 
arguing that this can’t really be so, hints at a particular method of dealing 
with these expressions so that, in spite of appearances, we needn’t conclude 
that non-existent entities can really be named and mentioned. In this 
paper I shall not present a competing method. Instead I shall argue that 
we can and often do name, and mention, and talk about, and refer to, things 
that don’t exist. There is neither a contradiction nor a mistake incorporated 
in saying, “Name me some things that don’t exist ”’. 


Il 


My concern is with referring expressions, or better, with expressions 
used to refer—since a sequence of words used in one context to refer may 
in another context be used for something quite different. Further, I shall 
consider only those expressions which are used to refer uniquely. By ‘an 
expression used to refer uniquely ’ I mean any expression used to refer to 
one specific thing—be it a person, an object, an event, a place, a quality, 
or what have you—in the course of saying something about that thing. 
Kinds of expressions very commonly used in this way are definite descrip- 
tions (‘ the present king of France ’, ‘ the ghost of Hamlin House ’) ; proper 
names (‘ France’, ‘ Bucephalus’); singular pronouns (‘he’, ‘ she’); and 
singular demonstratives (‘ this’, ‘ that’). Of these kinds, I shall concentrate 
almost all my attention on the first two. And from now on, instead of speak- 
ing of expressions used to refer uniquely, I shall speak simply of referring 
expressions. Further, “S is P” will stand as a sign for any sentence whose 
subject is such an expression. . 

The first thing to notice is that unique reference occurs in a wide variety 
of situations and contexts. One such context is story-telling. But even 
when we limit ourselves to serious discourse—as I think those philosophers 
cited above intended to do—sentences containing referring expressions are 
by no means all of a kind. Consider : 

(1) Charlemagne was crowned king at Rome. 
(2) The Abominable Snowman does not exist. 
(3) Pegasus is a winged horse. 


‘Pp. F. Strawson, “‘ On Referring ’’, reprinted in A. Flew (ed.), Essays in Conceptual 
Analysis (London, 1956), p. 35. 
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(4) The king of France is bald. 

(5) The king of France rode by this morning. 

(6) The site of Atlantis has been sought by many. 
Each of these sentences contains a referring expression ; and in each case, 
if the sentence were uttered now, the entity to which the expression would 
apparently refer does not exist (or at least, it’s plausible to assume that it 
doesn’t). Can this appearance, in all these different cases, be explained 
away? And let us not forget that there are these many different cases.® 


Ill ' 


One way of defending the view that we cannot talk about things that 
don’t exist is to hold that any sentence which we apparently use to do just 
this is meaningless (assuming, reasonably, that a meaningless sentence 
cannot be used to talk about anything). This seems to have been Plato’s 
line of defence. For he says, “ Must we not even refuse to allow that in 
such a case a person is saying something .. .?”’ But this is surely wrong ; 
a sentence ““S is P”’ does not lack meaiing just because S does not exist. 
For we should certainly regard ‘“‘ The king of France is bald ” as a significant 
sentence, not as a meaningless sequence of words. And if I now said that 
the site of Atlantis has been sought by many, I should not only say some- 
thing meaningful but something true. So there is not this kind of connection 
between reference, existence, and meaning. 

Russell, like Plato, at one time held that whenever we utter a meaningful 
sentence “S is P’’, S exists. Only instead of holding that many more 
sentences are meaningless than one would suppose, he held that many more 
things exist than one would suppose. This is the thesis he defended in The 
Principles of Mathematics. He held that if we said ‘‘ The king of France 
is bald” or “‘ The site of Atlantis has been sought by many ”’, we would 
say something significant. But we can’t talk about things that there aren’t. 
So then there is a king of France, and there is a site of Atlantis. Yet we all 
know, and so does Russell, that there is now no king of France, and probably 
never was such a city as Atlantis. So it must be that there is a king of France 
in a sense ; and that there is a site of Atlantis in a sense. Everything is, 
though not everything exists. Now as Russell himself later acknowledged, 
the trouble with this view is that it offends against “‘ that feeling for reality 
which ought to be preserved even in the most abstract studies”. It is 
offensive to suppose that just by giving a meaning to certain of our words 
we commit ourselves to the being of something. And if someones replies 
that in saying this we are forgetting that there are different kinds of being, 
we want to know what kinds there are. For it looks as if this talk about 
different kinds of being has nothing more to recommend it than that, 
verbally at least, it makes it non-contradictory to say, “ There is a present 
king of France and there is not a present king of France ”’. 


5I don’t regard all the ebove examples as of equal importance. The last one seems 
to me most important. 
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Russell himself soon renounced this view of reference, and produced 
his Theory of Descriptions as a more plausible analysis of referring expres- 
sions—still assuming, however, that we cannot refer to things that don’t 
exist. He now holds that if it makes sense to say “S does not exist ”’, then 
in whatever sentence ‘S’ occurs (including “S does not exist ’’) ‘S’ is not 
as such a referring expression. 

To explain this view, Russell proposes a standard paraphrase of all 
sentences containing definite descriptions. The paraphrase, for our purposes, 
has three important aspects. In the first place, since, ““ The King of France 
is bald ’”’ would apparently be true only if it’s true that the King of France 
exists, and that he is bald, it may be viewed as synonymous with the con- 
junction of these two statements. And then it is obviously false, since there 
isn’t any King of France. So if someone says “S is P”’ he has made an 
existential assertion ; and if S does not exist, then he has said something 
false. 

But one naturally protests that this is not much gain. Instead of saying 
“The king of France is bald’, we are now enjoined to say, ‘‘ The king of 
France exists, and he is bald’’. It still seems, though, that ‘the king of 
France ’ refers to the King of France. Yet no such person exists. And so, 
according to Russell, this phrase can’t really be referring to anything after 
all. Now the second part of Russell’s analysis consists in dropping this 
definite description from the paraphrase completely and substituting, in a 
certain fashion, pronouns and predicates (or, if we are doing it in symbols, 
variables and predicates). The net result is that a general statement is 
substituted for a singular statement. The paraphrase of ‘“ The king of 
France is bald ’’ becomes then : 

(1) There is someone who is king of France. 

(2) There is not more than one (person) who is king of France. 

(3) There is not anyone who is king of France and is not bald. 
Or to put it all into one sentence : “ There is someone who is king of France, 
and only one such person, and he is bald ’’. In this paraphrase we no longer 
find the singular referring expression ‘the king of France’ nor anything 
directly corresponding to it. Instead we have the pronouns ‘ someone ’ and 
‘who’, and the predicate ‘is king of France’. And so we have given “a 
reduction of all propositions in which denoting phrases occur to forms in 
which no such phrases occur ’’.® 

But it’s still not clear what has been gained ; for it’s not clear that we 
have gotten rid of all expressions which we should naturally regard as 
referring. Suppose I said ‘‘ Someone who took the exam yesterday cheated ”. 
You might then ask me, “To whom are you referring ?”’ Or if you heard 
poorly you might ask, ““ About whom were you speaking, whom did you 
say cheated ?”’ And I should then answer, “Someone who took the exam 
yesterday’. So if we assume that we cannot refer to things that don’t 
exist, then it seems that the use of ‘someone who is king of France’ in a 


&* On Denoting ’’, inR. C. Marsh (ed.) Logic and Knowledge (London, 1956), p. 45. 
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significant sentence entails or presupposes that someone who is king of 
France exists. Am I not talking about something when I say that there is 
such-and-such a thing? And must I not refer to something if I am to say 
that it is bald? But how can I talk about ‘ someone who is king of France ’ 
when there isn’t any such person? Our old questions have only put on 
new clothes. 

Russell’s answer to this objection is contained in his definition of ‘ exists ’ 
and ‘ there is ’ ; and this is the third aspect of his analysis. He says : ‘‘ The 
notion of ‘ existence’ has several forms. . .; but the fundamental form is 
that which is derived immediately from the notion of ‘sometimes true ’. 
We say that an argument a ‘ satisfies ’ a function ¢a if ¢a is true. . . . Now 
if ¢x is sometimes true, we may say there are x’s for which it is true, or we 
may say ‘arguments satisfying ¢zx exist’. This is the fundamental meaning 


of the word ‘ existence’ . . . Generally, ‘ terms satisfying $a exist ’ means 
‘gx is sometimes true ’. . .”.? Thus the final paraphrase of ‘‘ The king of 
France is bald ” is this: “‘ The propositional function ‘2 is king of France 


and z is bald’ is sometimes true ; and the propositional function ‘ if x is 
king of France and y is king of France, then x = y’ is always true”’. In 
short, to say that something exists, or that there is something, is not really 
to say anything about that thing, but is rather to say something about a 
certain form of words. ‘‘ So the individuals that there are in the world do 
not exist, or rather it is nonsense to say that they exist and nonsense to 
say that they do not exist ’’.® “ Existence is essentially a property of a 
propositional function ”’.® 

Now if Russell’s analysis of sentences containing referring expressions 
were correct, I think it would be an adequate defence of the view that we 
cannot refer to non-existent entities. But it is not correct. In the first 
place, Russell holds that any statement “S is P”’ is false if S does not exist 
—with the exception of ““S does not exist”. But this is surely wrong. 
“ Pegasus is a winged horse” and “ The site of Atlantis has been sought 
by many ” are both true, not false. It would be wildly implausible to analyze 
them as ‘‘ Pegasus exists and is a winged horse” and “ The site of Atlantis 
exists and has been sought by many’. But worse, Russell’s theory is in- 
adequate for all sentences containing referring expressions. If someone 
said, “‘ The king of France rode by this morning ”’, we could very naturally 
reply “ That’s false’; on this Russell is right. But Russell thinks the 

"Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London, 1930), pp. 164-5. Quine says 
the same thing more pithily : ‘“‘ To be is to be the value of a variable ’’. Compare also 
Frege’s doctrine that to assert the existence of something is to assert that a certain 
concept is non-empty, i.e. that something falls under it. Cf. also Ayer in Language, 
Truth and Logic (Dover edition), p. 43 : ‘“‘ When we ascribe an attribute to a thing, 
we covertly assert that it exists .. .”. And Ryle in Proc. of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supp. Vol. XII, p. 20 : “‘ Nor is being real one among the attributes of anything. Rather, 
though this is again misleading, a thing’s being real or being an entity or being an 
object just consists in the fact that it has attributes. And having attributes is not 
another attribute ”’. 


8** Logical Atomism ”’ in Marsh, op. cit., p. 252. 
*Ibid., p. 232. 
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statement is false because it is a complex assertion, saying both that the 
king of France exists and that he is bald. Now this understanding of the 
statement demands that “ The king of France did not ride by this morning ” 
is also false, and for the same reason. Thus Russell says that the contra- 
dictory of the original statement is not this, but rather, ‘‘ It’s false that the 
king of France rode by this morning ”’ (i.e. ‘“‘ Either the king of France 
doesn’t exist or he didn’t ride by this morning ”’). In fact, though, if it’s 
false that the king of France rode by this morning, we should ordinarily 
take it as true that he did not ride by. That is, “‘ It’s false that S is P”’ is 
ordinarily taken as the equivalent of “S is not P”’; and “S is not P” as 
the contradictory of “S is P”’. 

Secondly, Russell is mistaken in his explanation of ‘ exists’ and ‘ there 
is’. He says : “ Generally, ‘ terms satisfying ¢x exist’ means ‘ ¢ is some- 
times true’. . .”. But suppose we take ¢ as ‘is often used by philosophers 
as an example of a non-existent entity’. And suppose we substitute 
‘ Pegasus ’ for ‘2’. Then we have : “‘ Pegasus is often used by philosophers 
as an example of a non-existent entity’. And this is true. Yet Pegasus 
does not exist. Consequently the fact that a propositional function is some- 
times true, or that a predicate has application, does not entail that anything 
exists. And there are obviously many other examples which we might have 
picked to establish the same point.’® So in conclusion, Russell’s Theory of 
Descriptions does not succeed in establishing that, in spite of appearances, 
we cannot refer to things that don’t exist. 

We said that, according to Russell, if it makes sense to say “‘S does 
not exist’, then in whatever sentence ‘8’ occurs (including “S does not 
exist ’’) ‘S’ is not as such a referring expression. Now according to Straw- 
son, if‘a meaningful sentence ‘‘§ is P”’ is used when S does not exist, then 
‘S’ in this use does not refer to anything. Thus an important part of 
Strawson’s theory is his distinction between a sentence and a use of a sen- 
tence, and between an expression and a use of an expression. A sentence, he 
says, can have a meaning and still be used in such a way as not to say any- 
thing either true or false ; and a referring expression can have a meaning 
and still be used in such a way as not to refer to anything. For a sentence 
has a meaning if it could be used in certain contexts to say something either 
true or false ; and a referring expression has a meaning if it could be used 
in certain contexts to refer to something. 

This means, according to Strawson, that truth or falsity and reference are 
relative to a particular use of a sentence and an expression, whereas meaning 
is relative to the sentence or expression itself. This is true, in the first place, 


10Perhaps there are good reasons for saying that ‘ exists’ is not a predicate, and 
thereby for holding that negative existential statements do not contradict the thesis 
that we can’t refer to things that don’t exist. But two reasons frequently given for 
this view are (i) that we can’t refer to things that don’t exist, and (ii) that to exist is 
just to have attributes. The former of these can now be seen to be a petitio ; the latter, 
false. Whatever be the final truth on this large issue, one thing it seems to me cannot 
be disputed is that the statement ‘“‘ The Abominable Snowman does not exist ’’ can very 
naturally be said to be about the Abominable Snowman, 
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because the expression ‘ the king of France’ may in one use refer to Louis 
XIV and in another to Louis XV ; and the sentence “‘ The king of France 
is wise ” may then in one use say something true and in snother something 
false. But—and more importantly here—Strawson holds that it is true 
also because a meaningful sentence may be used (or misused) so that it 
neither says something true nor false. To take an example. Suppose that 
“§ is P” is used on a certain occasion and “§ exists” is false. In that 
case it might be that the former sentence neither asserts something true 
nor false. Strawson would then say that “‘S is P”’ presupposes “§S exists ”’, 
And by one statement S presupposing another S' he means that a necessary 
condition of the truth-or-falsity of S is the truth of S'. Now in fact, and 
this is the important point, Strawson does think that “S is P’’ presupposes 
“S$ exists”. He says, “. .. a statement containing a definite singular 
description is neither true nor false unless there exists something to which 
the speaker is referring and which answers to the description . . .”’.12 And 
he also thinks that if “S is P”’ in a given use neither says something true 
nor false, then ‘8’ does not refer. 

Now it might be thought that this latter conclusion follows from the 
former—that if the sentence “The king of France is wise’”’ neither says 
something true nor false when used in the absence of a king of France, 
then it follows that the referring expression ‘ the king of France’ in such 
a use does not refer to anything. And if it did, we would have here not 
only an elaboration but a defence of the thesis that we cannot refer to things 
that don’t exist.1*> But it does not follow that the sentence is not about any- 
thing, nor that the referring expression does not refer to anything. For it 
might be the case that something else in such a use of the sentence has 
gone wrong. So if one wants to prove that reference is relative to use in 
the same way that truth-or-falsity is relative to use (namely, that if the 
relevant entity does not exist, then the expression does not refer and the 
sentence neither says something true nor false), a new and independent 
argument will have to be given. We shall see shortly that Strawson does, 
in a way, also give such an argument. 

But first, is it true that “‘S is P”’ presupposes “‘S exists”? Strawson 
says, “. . . suppose someone were in fact to say to you with a perfectly 
serious air : ‘ The king of France is wise ’. Would you say, ‘ That’s untrue’ ? 
I think it is quite certain that you would not. But suppose he went on to 
ask you whether you thought that what he had just said was true, or was 
false ; whether you agreed or disagreed with what he had just said. I think 
you would be inclined, with some hesitation, to say that you did not do 

Cf. Strawson, loc. cit., p. 28. 

12“ A Reply to Mr. Sellars ” in Philosophical Review (1954), pp. 224-5 (I have changed 
the tenses in this passage). 

188trawson himself seems to think that failure to be true or false and failure to 
refer are connected in this simple way : “. . . we simply fail to say anything true or 
false because we simply fail to mention anybody by this particular use of that perfectly 


significant phrase. It is, if you like, a spurious use of the sentence, and a spurious 
use of the expression ...”. “On Referring ”’, p. 35. 
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either ; that the question of whether his statement was true or false simply 


did not arise, because there was no such person as the king of France ”,™ 
Now I think that Strawson’s position here is quite correct, for this particular 


kind of example ; but this is also the only one, out of our six sample sentences, 
for which the position is literally correct. Statements about things which 
no longer (or don’t yet) exist, and statements to the effect that something 
does or doesn’t exist, are obvious exceptions. So are statements like ‘“‘ Peg- 
asus is a winged horse”’ and “ The site of Atlantis has been sought by 
many’. All of these are either true or false in spite of (or because of) the 
fact that the relevant entity does not exist. Similarly, though less obviously, 
statements like “ The king of France rode by this morning ”’ and “ Look, 
that’s Stalin walking over there” are exceptions. If someone seriously 
uttered either of these now, he would be saying something false. We would 
(or could) very naturally say to him ‘‘ You’re wrong, because there isn’t 
any king of France, so he can’t have ridden by”’, or “ That’s certainly 
false, because Stalin is dead’. Whereas we would not (and could not) so 
naturally make this kind of response to someone who said “the king of 
France is wise’. In short, Strawson’s doctrine of presupposition is literally 
applicable to only a sub-class of all the sentences containing referring 
expressions. 


IV 


But Strawson also, in a few places, gives certain arguments directly in 
favour of the view that we cannot refer to non-existent entities ; and a 
consideration of these arguments will in effect be a consideration of the 
basic thesis of all four theories of reference which we have discussed. He 
says : “. . . it would not in general be correct to say that a statement was 
about Mr. X or the so-and-so, unless there were such a person or thing ”’.!® 
But this is surely false. For suppose I said, ‘‘ Pegasus is a winged horse ”’, 
and someone, perhaps having heard me poorly or just come in, asked “‘ What 
were you talking about ?”’ I should reply “‘ Pegasus’. Similarly, I should 
say that the statement ‘‘ Charlemagne was crowned at Rome” is about 
Charlemagne, and ‘“ The Abominable Snowman does not exist’ is about 
the Abominable Snowman. Indeed, it seems that any logical subject what- 
ever can be given in answer to the question, “What were you talking 
about ? ” 

Strawson also says that when we use the expression ‘S’ and § does 
not exist, “. . . we simply fail to mention anybody by this particular use 
of that perfectly significant phrase”’.‘*® And also, “... we can, using 
significant expressions, refer in secondary ways, as in make-believe or in 
fiction, or mistakenly think we are referring to something in the primary 
way when we are not, in that way, referring to anything’”’.1” In other 
words, Strawson holds that if we use ‘S’ and § does not exist, we fail to 


14]bid., pp. 33-34. 
1 Ibid., p. 35. 
16Tbid., p. 35. 
17[bid., fn p. 40. 
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refer to anything, or we mistakenly think we are referring to something 
when we are not. But if someone seriously said, “The king of France is 
wise ”’, we should certainly not say that he was failing to refer to anything, 
nor that he only mistakenly thought he was referring to something. Rather 
we should say that there was no king of France. We can indeed refer to 
something which we think exists when it doesn’t (though we can also refer 
to something without thinking it exists). But we cannot (in this way) 
mistakenly think we are referring to something when we are not, or think 
we are referring to something and fail to do so. 


V 


We have considered, and discarded, four attempts to elaborate the 
thesis that we cannot refer to things that don’t exist. The refutation was 
very simple. It consisted in reminding ourselves of things we all knew 
anyway ; for example, that the site of Atlantis has been sought by many, 
even though there probably isn’t any such thing. But the simplicity of the 
refutation is its flaw. It is too simple. Certainly great philosophers couldn’t 
have overlooked facts so obvious as these. So antidotes are not enough ; 
we must pull the fangs.'*® 

“How can we refer to non-existent entities ?”’ “ How can we say true 
things, or false things, or anything at all, about things that don’t exist ?”’ 
How “can we say it is possible for something . . . to be attributed to what 
has no existence ?’’!® Round and round go these questions in our heads. 
They are what makes us want to cut away the peel and get to the core. 
For to each we feel an irresistible urge to say ““ We can’t’. Where did we 
get this urge ? What makes Frege say that in a well-formed language every 
name would mean something ? 

The urge to misinterpret our language comes from our language itself, 
from its setting traps for us. And in one notable passage Plato reveals, 
and yields to, all the enticements our language sets before us : 

Socrates : Then is the same sort of thing possible in any other case ? 

THEAETETUS : What sort of thing ? 

S.: That a man should see something, and yet what he sees should 
be nothing. 

T. : No. How could that be ? 


18But mightn’t it be that all these philosophers are using such terms as ‘ refer’ 
and ‘ talk about ’ in other than the ordinary sense ? If they are, I haven’t been able to 
find any clear evidence for it. The obvious dangers in such a procedure are that the 
question “ Can we refer to things that don’t exist ? ’’ no longer means what we thought 
it meant, and that the statement ‘“‘ We can’t refer to things that don’t exist ’’ becomes 
analytic. But I doubt that any of the philosophers I have considered succumbs to 
either of these dangers. It’s true, for Russell, that the statement “ A logically proper 
name can’t apply to something which doesn’t exist ’’ is analytic. But he himself insists 
that a logically proper name is not an ordinary proper name. It’s also true that Strawson 
oguantty claims his doctrine to be an accurate account of the ‘ primary ’ use of ‘ refer ’. 
What he means by ‘ primary ’—logically prior, numerically predominant, or what— 
he doesn’t say (and it won’t do simply to call any refuting case ‘ secondary’). But 
whatever he means, he doesn’t seem to be redefining the word ‘ refer ’. 

19Plato, op. cit., 238A, 
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8. : Yet surely if what he sees is something, it must be a thing that is, 
Or do you suppose that ‘something’ can be reckoned among 
things that have no being at all ? 


T.: No, [ don’t... . 

S.: And if he thinks, he thinks something, doesn’t he ? 

T. : Necessarily. 

S. : And when he thinks something, he thing s a thing that is ? 

T.: I agree. 

8. : So to think what is not is to think nothing. 

T. : Clearly. 

8. : But surely to think nothing is the same as not to think at all.” 


The philosopher wants to discover how referring is related to existence. 
And so he asks how seeing is related to existence ; and buying, and kicking, 
and searching, and pointing. He finds that part of our conceptual terrain 
confuses him. So he maps out a flat area, and then applies the same map 
to the confusing one. How else is he to find his way ? And after all, the con- 
fusing area does look something like the flat one. Only not completely like. 
And so not only does he draw analogies but he is drawn by them. Not only 
does he argue from what is true of one activity to what is true of another, 
but willy-nilly he is led to believe that what is true of one is true of another. 
He asks : “ Can we refer to things that don’t exist ?’’ And in his mind he 
hears : “ We can’t see things that don’t exist’. ‘‘ We can’t kick things that 
don’t exist ’. ““ We can’t point at things that don’t exist’. The analogies 
lead him, and mislead him. 

We can’t buy things that don’t exist. A salesman comes to me, says 
he has a fine piece of land for sale, and I buy it. Then I go to look it over 
and find there isn’t any such piece of land. So then I didn’t really buy it. 
I paid out money, but I only mistakenly thought I had bought something 
when I didn’t really buy anything at all. And now, in the same way, some- 
one says that we can “ mistakenly think we are referring to something when 
we are not”. But we can’t, in this way, mistakenly think we are referring 
to something. Of course we could, if we wished, make referring like buying. 
Then instead of saying that someone was referring to Pegasus, or talking 
about ghosts, we would say that he mistakenly thought he was referring 
to Pegasus, or mistakenly thought he was talking about ghosts. But we 
don’t say this. 

And we can’t kick things that don’t exist. Suppose I think I’m kicking 
something, and somehow it turns out that there’s nothing there. Then I 
mistakenly thought I was kicking something, when really I wasn’t. It 
doesn’t follow, though, that I wasn’t kicking at all. I kicked all right ; only 
there wasn’t anything there to kick. And so, in the same way, someone 
might want to say that “ to speak of what is not something is to speak of 
nothing at all”. And of course, we could make referring like this, if we 
wished. Only it isn’t like this—though also it’s not completely unlike this. 


Plato, Theaetetus, in Cornford, op. cit., 188E-189A. 
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But most of all we’re bewitched by the image of pointing : referring is 
to the mind as pointing is to the finger. So can we or can’t we point to things 
that don’t exist ? Someone asks me where a newspaper stand is. I point 
and say, “ Around the corner”. But there isn’t any there. And now what 
do we want to say? That I didn’t point at all? But surely I did. That I 
was just pointing, and not pointing at anything ? But I wasn’t just pointing 
as I might just kick. That I wasn’t pointing at anything? But if one said 
he wasn’t pointing at anything, wouldn’t this amount to his saying that 
he wasn’t pointing at all? That I was pointing at a newspaper stand ? 
But how can I point at a newspaper stand when there’s no newspaper stand 
there to point at? What we’d want to say, probably, is that I point at a 
place where I thought a newspaper stand was. And in the same way Frege 
says that if one uses a referring expression ‘8 ’ and § doesn’t exist, then one 
is referring to the null class. And of course, referring might have been 
like this. 

How can we refer to things that don’t exist ? Well, how can we look 
for things that don’t exist ? Suppose I want a Bantu-Frisian dictionary. 
I write off to publishers, go through bookstores, look through book cata- 
logues, etc. And then it turns out that there isn’t any such dictionary. 
But I don’t then say that I wasn’t looking for anything, that I only mis- 
takenly thought I was looking for something. One can’t, in this way, mis- 
takenly think he was looking for something. And referring is like looking 
for. Only beware. I can’t look for something that I know doesn’t exist. 
And so someone might be tempted to say that if a man seriously uttered a 
sentence containing the phrase ‘ the king of France ’, “‘ his uttering it would 
in some way be evidence that he believed that there was a king of France ”’.”4 
But it isn’t, always. We can talk about dodoes knowing that there aren’t 
any. Analogies betray us. 

But that’s not all. Socrates says : “ And if he thinks, he thinks some- 
thing, doesn’t he? . . . And when he thinks something, he thinks a thing 
that is?’ Consider this parallel dialogue : ‘“‘ What are you talking about ? ”’ 


—‘‘ Ghosts ’’.—‘‘ So then there’s something that you’re talking about ?”— 
“Yes, of course, ghosts ”.—“‘ So then there are ghosts, and you’re talking 
about them ? ’’—‘“‘ Well, No”. Here we have the feeling of having gotten 


on the right train and arrived at the wrong destination and not knowing how. 

If the site of Atlantis has been sought by many, then there is something 
which has been sought by many, namely the site of Atlantis. But it doesn’t 
follow that there is something which is the site of Atlantis, nor does it follow 
that the site of Atlantis exists. If I am looking for a Bantu-Frisian dictionary, 
then there is something which I am looking for, namely a Bantu-Frisian 
dictionary. But it doesn’t follow that there is a Bantu-Frisian dictionary, 
nor that such a dictionary exists. If the round square is impossible, then 
there is something which is impossible, namely, the round square. But it 
doesn’t follow that there is a round square, nor that the round square exists. 


*"8trawson, ‘‘ On Referring ’’, p. 34. 
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In short, a statement beginning with ‘ there is ’ sometimes asserts existence 
and sometimes does not. We say, “ There are things that don’t exist ”, 
and this is so far from being a contradiction that it is an obvious truth, 
And so in the statement “‘ There is something which has often been sought, 
namely the site of Atlantis”, ‘ there is ’ does not mean ‘ there exists’. But 
in “‘ There is something which is the site of Atlantis and has been sought by 
many ”’, it does mean ‘ there exists’. And the first of these follows, and the 
second does not follow, from “ The site of Atlantis has been sought by many ”. 
Suppose then that someone suggests, as a criterion for the proper use of 
uniquely referring expressions, that there must be one and only one thing 
to which I am referring. How are we to understand “‘ There must be. . .?” 
As “ There must exist one and only one thing to which I am referring ? ” 
Or as “ It must be the case that I am referring to one and only one thing ” ? 
Here a verbal similarity makes us overlook a logical difference. 

But even this isn’t all. Socrates says: ‘‘ And if he thinks, he thinks 
something, doesn’t he? . . . And when he thinks something, he things a 
thing that is? . . . So to think what is not is to think nothing. . . . But 
surely to think nothing is the same as not to think at all’’. Consider this 
parallel dialogue : “‘ Are you talking about something ? ’’—*‘ Yes, ghosts ”. 
—‘ But there aren’t any ghosts, are there ? ’—‘‘ No ’.—‘‘ So then there 
isn’t anything that you’re talking about ? ”—‘‘ Well, perhaps not ’’.—“‘ So 
then you aren’t talking about something after all ? ’—‘‘ Well, No ”.—‘‘ Then 
you're talking about nothing ’’.—“* Yes ”.—‘‘ And then you're not talking 
about anything ”’. 

Again we have the feeling of having begun right and come out wrong. 
If we were talking about ghosts we would say that we were talking about 
ghosts. And that’s talking about something ; it’s not talking about nothing. 
We would only say we were talking about nothing if, instead of talking 
about something, we were telling jokes, or reciting rhymes, or reading stories, 
or making up nonsense sentences. So this time it’s ‘ something ’ and ‘ any- 
thing ’ and ‘ nothing’ which lead us astray. We fail to notice that talking 
about something differs from talking about something existing, that not 
talking about anything differs from not talking about anything existing, 
that talking about nothing differs from talking about nothing existing. 
And if we do notice, we begin worrying, like this: “‘ Things that don’t 
exist ? But how can they be things then? If they are things, don’t they 
have to exist? So Pegasus can’t after all be a thing that doesn’t exist ; 
because if he doesn’t exist, he’s not a thing”. Now of course we might 
have used the word ‘thing’ so that one couldn’t, without contradiction, 
speak of “ things that don’t exist ”’. And maybe we sometimes do. Perhaps 
there’s a difference between something and some thing, nothing and no 
thing, anything and any thing. But either we fail to see all this, or to believe 
it. And so we say: A sentence containing a referring expression “ will be 
used to make a true or false assertion only if the person using it is talking 
about something. If, when he utters it, he is not talking about anything, 
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then his use is not a genuine one. . .”.2. But how are we to understand 
‘something’? As ‘something existing’ or just as ‘something’? On the 
former interpretation, this statement is mistaken ; on the latter, it is obvi- 
ously true. Again our language conceals its subtlety. 


VI 


So we can refer to something even though it doesn’t exist. But why, if 
someone said “ The king of France is bald ”’, would he say something neither 
true nor false? And why is it automatically false to say “The king of 
France rode by this morning ”’ if there is no king of France? And why, if 
someone said either of these, would we naturally infer that he believed 
there was a king of France ? And why, if someone said “‘ The site of Atlantis 
has been sought by many ”’, wouldn’t we immediately infer that he believed 
there was such a site? What pattern lies behind all these variations and 
deviations ? What is the locus of the relation between referring onpevanions 
and the existence o* the things referred to ? 

The statement ‘“ The king of France is bald ”’ presupposes the statement 
“The king of France exists”. By saying that a statement S presupposes 
another statement S' I mean that a sentence can be used to make the state- 
ment S only if S'.23 Thus the sentence ‘‘ The king of France is bald” can 
be used to make the statement that the king of France is bald only if the 
king of France exists. The important thing to see is that “ The king of 
France is bald ” does not assert or entail “‘ The king of France exists’’. If 
someone uttered the former of these, we wouldn’t naturally respond by 
saying “ That’s false”’ or “ He is not”, not even if we added, ‘ because 
there isn’t any king of France’. Rather we would point out to the speaker 
that he must be under a misapprehension, since there isn’t any king of 
France. Thus we wouldn’t be contradicting the speaker if we said ‘‘ Tere 
is no king of France”. These two statements are neither logical contra- 
dictories nor logical contraries. For if there is no king of France, then it 
isn’t false that ‘‘ The king of France is bald ”’ ; it’s neither true nor false. 
And the same for “‘ The king of France is not bald’. The contradictory of 
“The king of France is bald ” is simply ‘‘ The king of France is not bald ”’, 
or equivalently, ‘‘ It’s false that the king of France is bald ”’. 

On the other hand, “ The king of France rode by ”’ does not, in the same 
sense, presuppose ‘‘ The king of France exists”’. For if someone seriously 
said this it would be appropriate to respond, ‘“‘ He did not ; he can’t have, 
because there isn’t any’. Or alternatively, ““That’s false, because there 
isn’t any king of France ’’. Thus if we answered “ There is no king of France ” 
we would be contradicting the speaker, claiming that what he had said was 
false. Consequently “‘ The king of France rode by this morning ”’ entails 
“There is a king of France ” ; is the logical contradictory of ‘‘ The king of 
France did not rideby this morning ”’ (or “ It’s false that the king of France 

*7bid., p. 32. 


*Strawson puts it this way : “‘S presupposes 8]’’ means that the truth of §] is a 
necessary condition of the truth or falsity of S. 
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rode by this morning ’’) ; and is the logical contrary of “ There is no king 
of France”. Thus the Aristotelian square of opposition holds perfectly 
here—provided, as I contend, that to say “He did not, because . . .” 
would be to say the same as “‘ That’s false, because . . .”. Perhaps what 
accounts for the difference between this kind of statement and the kind 
considered in the previous paragraph, is that one cannot find out for oneself 
whether a person is bald or not without seeing him (and to be seen he must 
exist), whereas one can know that a person did not ride by without seeing 
him. Indeed, not seeing a person is sometimes one’s reason for saying that 
he did not ride by. If a thing doesn’t exist one can’t say either that it’s 
green or non-green, wise or unwise, bald or hairy—in the ordinary sense of 
these words. But one can say that it didn’t ride by, or that nobody saw it. 

Thirdly, the statement ‘‘ The site of Atlantis has been sought by many ” 
neither entails nor presupposes “ The site of Atlantis exists’’. Rather, it is 
logically independent of it ; for it may be true whether or not there is such 
a place, and equally, it may be false whether or not there is such a place. 
The same holds for “‘ The site of Atlantis has not been sought by many ”. 
Further, the contradictory of ‘ The site of Atlantis has been sought by 
many” is simply “ The site of Atlantis has not been sought by many ”. 
What seems to be typical of this class of statements is that they all mention 
some kind of conscious or intentional activity. We can look for, think 
about, discuss, write about, sing about, expect, worship, and be fearful of, 
things that don’t exist. Notice though that we can’t ride, or kick, or love, 
things that don’t exist. 

It is obvious enough how a statement in the past or future tense is related 
to a statement asserting the existence of the thing referred to. It is not so 
clear, however, what must be said about statements like “ Pegasus is a 
winged horse”’ and “ Mercury carries a staff”. Of course, “ Pegasus is a 
winged horse ”’ is logically independent of ‘‘ Pegasus exists”. And if I 
said “‘ Mercury always carries a staff ’’ people would not ordinarily suppose 
that I believed there actually was such a person as Mercury. Still, if I said, 
“ Dr. Osborne always carries a staff’ people would suppose that I thought 
there was a Dr. Osborne. The explanation of this difference is, I think, 
that ‘“‘ Pegasus is a winged horse”’ and “ Mercury carries a staff” are 
analytically true. Thus not only is ‘‘ Pegasus is a winged horse ”’ logically 
independent of ‘‘ Pegasus exists ’’ ; it is logically independent of any state- 
ment asserting any empirical fact whatsoever—including an empirical 
statement asserting that something has wings. It seems, then, that when a 
statement “S is P” is analytic, the predicate changes its sense. Just be- 
cause Mercury has a staff doesn’t mean that anything really has a staff, or 
that anything has a real staff ; and just because Pegasus has wings doesn’t 
mean that anything really has wings, or has real wings. Whereas if the site 
of Atlantis has been sought by many it really is the case that something 
has been sought by many. Indeed, it seems that any predicate ‘P’ can 
truly be asserted of a non-existent entity S, if “S is P” is an analytic 
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statement. Consequently, unless one knows that an analytic statement is 
being asserted, such statements are misleading in that they give us to expect 
empirical consequences when actually they involve none at all. 

So we see that a statement ‘‘S is P” can stand in a variety of different 
relations to a statement “‘S exists’. Sometimes it entails it, sometimes it 
presupposes it, sometimes it is logically independent of it, etc. And no 
account of the proper use of referring expressions has been able to explain 
these differences. So how do we explain them? The answer now seems 
obvious. We need an account of predication, not an account of reference. 
In any sentence containing referring expressions it is the predicates, and 
not the referring expressions, which are the locus of the relation between 
the statement made by the sentence and the existence of the thing referred 
to. Of course, we can predicate things both of existent and non-existent 
entities. But the point is : Not the same things. Thus some statements of 
the form “S is P” presuppose “S exists’, depending on what ‘ P’ is. 
Some statements of the form “S is P” entail “S exists’, depending on 
what ‘ P’ is. Some statements of the form “ § is P ” are logically independent 
of “‘S exists’, depending on what ‘ P’ is. And I can now put the core of 
my contention by saying that the predicate ‘is referred to’ belongs to 
this last class. 

So if we wish to explain the relztion which holds between a statement 
referring to something, and the existence of that thing, we must cease to 
discuss only “ Can we refer to things that don’t exist ?”’ Instead we must 
discuss ‘‘ Can we love things that don’t exist?” “Can we see things that 
don’t exist?” “Can things that don’t exist have wings?’’, ete. And if 
someone then still asks, ‘‘ Does a statement about something presuppose 
that the thing exists?’ one can only say, “It all depends on what you're 
saying about it”. With this exception : If ‘S’ in “S is P”’ is not a name 
or a definite description, but rather a demonstrative pronoun like ‘ this ’, 
then Strawson’s account of referring expressions is correct. The proper 
use of the demonstrative ‘ this ’ presupposes that the thing indicated exists. 
And perhaps here is one final reason for philosophers saying that we can’t 
refer to non-existents : They assumed that al! referring expressions were 
demonstratives. 


NIcHOLAS WOLTERSTORFF 
Calvin College. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


CROSSING THE COPULA 
I 


Frege’s concepts may be construed as paradigm cases of Platonic uni- 
versals. Indeed, they are abstract entities par excellence, if ‘ abstract’ 
means ‘non-particular’. For concepts are so completely devoid of partic- 
ularity that they cannot even be referred to, singularly or generally, in a 
logically clarified language such as quantification. Thus they are inaccessible 
to Quine’s criterion of ontological commitment, being unable to be the 
values of variables. And they admit of no natural principle of identity 
since the identity sign as usually construed is meaningfully to be flanked 
by referring devices only. 

Concepts thus are beyond the pale of ordinary particulars. It is as such 
that they constitute paradigm cases of universals. Moreover, concepts are 
essentially predicative (‘‘ unsaturated’) as are universals, and predicates, 
which “stand for” concepts, are linked by the copula to logical subjects 
after the fashion of Platonism. So far as Platonism may be construed as 
entertaining predicative abstract entities, it can do no better than to invoke 
Frege’s concepts. 

There are, of course, other forms of Platonism. In particular, there is the 
view that, not predicates, but abstract singulars are the linguistic key to 
Platonism. But it behoves us to defer consideration of this view for a few 
pages and meanwhile tend to Frege. 


II 








| 





Concepts emerge, in Frege’s account, when they are distinguished from | 


“ objects’. The class of objects includes anything which can be referred 
to at all. Strictly speaking, Frege’s arguments establish a distinction be- 
tween subjects and predicates rather than between objects and concepts. 
It is only when the former distinction is coupled with a version of the Proper 
Name theory of meaning—that every categorematic expression denotes an 
entity—that the ontological distinction between concepts and objects 
emerges. And it is precisely this view of meaning that an opponent would 
deny. 

But there is a more serious difficulty than this. The ontological distinction 
of concepts from objects does not follow from the logical distinction of predi- 
cates from subjects. One might plausibly hold, for example, that ‘ pious’ 
and ‘piety’ are connected semantically with precisely the same extra- 





linguistic entity, and that their difference merely exhibits the different | 
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réles its name may play in sentences. The abstract singular form indicates 
that its name must occur in the subject place, and the adjectival form indi- 
cates that it must occur in the predicate place. So, one can consistently 
accept Frege’s distinction between subjects and predicates while rejecting 
the distinction between objects and concepts. 

Another objection with which concepts might be confronted is that they 
are not accessible to ordinary principles of identity. If one adopts the 
maxim ‘“ No entity without identity ”, he is constrained either to reject 

concepts or to provide a way of telling whether two predicates stand for 
| the same concept or for two different concepts. Such a way is not far off : 
indeed, many languages already contain the requisite resources and those 





] that do not can be supplemented easily. All that is required is the association 
of each predicate with its own abstract singular, thus : ‘ pious ’ is associated 


| with ‘ piety ’, ‘lugubrious’ with ‘ lugubriousness ’ and so on. Recalcitrant 


cases may be dealt with arbitrarily by a judicious use of the ‘ -ity’ and 





‘-ness’ suffixes. Formally, the constants ‘f’, ‘g’, and ‘h’, which must 


| occupy the subject place of sentences, are associated respectively with the 
| predicates ‘F’, ‘G’, and ‘H’. All of this may be incorporated into the 


primitive apparatus of a discourse prior to any ontological interpretations 
of its grammatical traits—prior even to providing a vocabulary for it. 

Then identity conditions for concepts may be specified (after concepts 
have been invoked for the predicates). If f = g, then ‘F’ stands for the 
same concept that ‘G’ stands for. ‘f = g’ will be true when, and only 
when, just the predicates true of f are true of g and conversely. If treated 
metalinguistically, this principle need not be formalized. But if one desires 
a formal metalanguage, he may wish to define a function for “ stands for 
the same ... as”. 


II 





Concepts then turn out to be pretty attractive to the erstwhile Platonist. 
For convenience, any form of Platonism which bases its argument for the 
existence of universals on one or another syntactical or grammatical type 
may be called linguistic Platonism. That is, when the skeleton of a language 
is held t+ presuppose or be committed to universals sheerly in virtue of its 
grammatical apparatus, this is a form of linguistic Platonism. Arguments 
for linguistic Platonism will then be arguments designed to show that uni- 
versals are presupposed by some or other grammatical category independently 
of the provision of a vocabulary for the various items in the category. 
Linguistic Platonism is thus anchored in the structural characteristics of 
discourses. 

Predicates, when construed as standing for concepts, thus form the 
basis for one version of linguistic Platonism. Whether or not predicates 
must be so construed is a matter for debate. But in any case, it is a mistake 





to suppose that a clarified language such as quantification presupposes 
universals prior to interpreting it, just because it contains predicates. The 
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argument justifying such a supposition would take the following general 
form. Non-logical predicates are to be construed as standing for concepts. 
Non-logical predicates belong intrinsically to clarified languages such as 
quantification. Hence such languages presuppose concepts. This argument 
fails because non-logical predicates are theoretically dispensible in quanti- 
fication. To break the Fregean argument, all that is wanted is an operator 
of saturation, which in effect replaces all concepts by their corresponding 
objects by saturating the predicates and thus transmuting them into abstract 
singulars. This operator has the advantage over the piecemeal procedure 
of association which occurred a page ago that it can be incorporated into 
a formal metalanguage. Thus : 
Saturation : Sat aed if and only if ¢a. 
Saturation involves no more than unpacking the (implicit) predicative 
copula and transmuting the predicate into an abstract singular. Indeed it 
is merely an expression of the familiar fact that the predicate calculus and 
the class calculus are inter-translatable. Reparsing predications in this 
way involves no possibility of change in truth-value, thus any predication 
whatever may be so translated without loss. Since the symbols involved 
are not yet interpreted, there is no problem of leftover meaning. The single 
predicate ‘«’ remains, of course, but it may be construed variously, for 
example, ‘ is a member of ’, ‘ exemplifies ’, ‘ is an instance of ’, ‘ is character- 
ized by ’, ‘has as an attribute’, ‘is a proper part of’; indeed, it may be 
satisfied in any chosen domain. It thus carries initially no ontological pre- 
suppositions of its own, being sufficiently flexible to be satisfied in any 
domain. When a universe of discourse is chosen and the copula is given the 
appropriate interpretation, then and only then can it be said to involve 
ontological presuppositions. But «-contexts require to be completed by 
nouns only. Non-logical predicates, the stuff of the Fregean argument, 
are thereby expunged. And with them goes the linguistic Platonism based 
upon them. 
IV 


Upon the failure of the Fregean argument, the linguistic Platonist may 
resort to abstract singulars. Indeed he may appeal to the very abstract 
singulars generated by Sat. His argument will then take the following form. 
Abstract singulars are to be construed as referring to universals. Abstract 
singulars belong intrinsically to clarified languages such as quantification. 
Hence such languages presuppose universals. This argument has the ad- 
vantage over its predecessor that its claim falls squarely within the scope 
of Quine’s criterion for ontological commitment. 

But, like its predecessor, it fails because the linguistic items on which 
it turns are theoretically dispensible. Quine has forged the tools for dis- 
pensing with abstract singulars, and what follows is merely a rehearsing 
of his account. Abstract singulars are a species of singular terms, and these 
latter may be dispensed with in favour of the variables of quantification. 
That is, contexts which contain singular terms may be reparsed into con- 
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texts devoid of them but using variables to do essentially their job. The 
claim is not that singular terms are dispensible in practice, nor that one 
could confidently tackle the job of eliminating all the singular terms in 
currency whether philosophical or ordinary. Rather it is that all singular 
terms needed can be generated artificially by contextual definition, and 
hence that they need not be reckoned in the primitive apparatus of quantifi- 
cation. Any context containing an abstract singular, say ‘Fa’ where ‘a’ 
is the abstract singular, may be rephrased with variables as ‘Fx & x = a’. 
‘Fa’ will be true when, and only when ‘ Fx & x = a’ is. Then ‘x = a’ 
is simply rewritten as ‘Ax’. There are standard operations available for 
transforming two-place predicates into one-place predicates, and such is all 
that is involved here. ‘ Ax’ will then be true if and only if ‘x = a’ is. 
What happens is that half of the two-place predication ‘x = a’ gets cram- 
med into the other half. When the language is supplemented with such 
crammed predicates as ‘ is-a’ (or ‘ A’) any singular terms desired may be 
generated. 

Such crammed predicates as ‘A’ are in fact only arbitrary devices for 
taking care of theoretically remote cases for which definite descriptions 
are not available. So far as singular terms and definite descriptions are 
logically alike in picking out a single individual, the singular terms may be 
generated by contextual definition from the definite descriptions, which in 
turn may be generated from primitive notation. The logical difference is 
that singular terms achieve singular reference just by being singular terms, 
while definite descriptions achieve it through the predicates they contain. 
When definite descriptions are —vailable, contexts containing singular terms 
may be construed thus : 

(lI) ‘...a...7% 5... (2 x) (x)... .’”. 
And this in turn is : 








Be a x by ot, 
provided that we are working within an extensional system. Some descrip- 
tion or other will satisfy (1), if ‘...a...’ makes sense. Some extra- 


logical support for this comes from the reflection that if someone attempts 
to use a putative singular term but is not able to replace it by some or other 
definite description, we have prima facie grounds for rejecting his claim to 
have used a singular term at all. If singular reference can be achieved by 
the one device, it can be achieved by the other. 

If one is sympathetic to these last few lines of text, he may regard 
singular terms as surrogates for predicates and the iota-operator. The 
question is then a genetic one, singular terms and definite descriptions being 
rather as eggs and chickens in the familiar conundrum. If he is not sym- 
pathetic, there are still available the unnatural A-predicates. Supplementa- 
tion of the primitives with A-predicates permits the generation of all desired 
singular terms. For the A-predicates will disgorge singular terms ready for 
interpretation. 

Application of this strategy in ordinary language or in interpreted formal 
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languages involves dubious barbarisms and unnaturalness. But it is not 
therefore wrong because unnatural. In the domain of uninterpreted gram- 
mars, however, it provides a way of cranking out singular terms from the 
primitives. When the discourse is written out in primitive notation singular 
terms disappear, and are thus dispensable in theory. They can be made 
to reappear, if desired, by reversing the process described above. Singular 
terms generally, and abstract singulars in particular, are thus not to be 
reckoned as belonging intrinsically to quantification. So the second argu- 
ment for linguistic Platonism is broken. 

But it may be objected that there still remain the variables, and these 
quasi-referring devices come to take universals as their values when abstract 
singulars are eliminated. Insofar as universals were presupposed by abstract 
singulars prior to translation, they are now presupposed by the variables 
of quantification. 

This variation of the argument is doomed also. For the variables them- 
selves may be dispensed with. (Once again the machinery of dispensation 
is Quine’s : “ Variables Explained Away ”’, read at the University of North 
Carolina, April 22, 1960). Six combinatory operators suffice to dispense 
with everything in quantification save for predicates : variables, quantifiers, 
connectives and negation symbols. The actual reductions are fairly easy, 
but more than fairly tedious. Their effect is to reduce any n-place predication 
to an O-place predication, or sentence. One operator provides for the 
elimination of any variable in terminal position together with its quantifier 
by collapsing the variable into the predicate. Other operators suffice to 
coax variables into terminal position and to resolve repetitions there. 
Lastly, there are operators for negation and conjunction. Together, they 
eliminate variables entirely. With the variables goes the latest argument 
for linguistic Platonism. 

The whole of quantification can be ground out from the meagre basis 
of six operators and a stock of uninterpreted predicates. Universes of dis- 
course may be chosen at will, and any desired vocabulary may be provided, 
simply by interpreting the predicates. 


Vv 


There are other forms of Platonism, for example the view that universals 
are to be construed as the meanings rather than as the referents of certain 
categorematic expressions, or the view that when interpreted certain cate- 
gorematic expressions (thus abstract singulars) commit the discourse to 
universals. And there are forms of Platonism based upon epistemological 
considerations, systematic considerations, and so on. But the two forms 
of linguistic Platonism caricatured above are broken. 

It should be noted, however, that Sat generated abstract singulars in 
doing away with predicates, and that the elimination of singular terms 
generated further predicates. So the really dogged linguistic Platonist can 
still invoke the following sort of argument. Either abstract singulars or 
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predicates presuppose universals. Eliminating the one required adding the 
other. So universals are supposed by quantification. 

It is now possible to state the programme for a sort of linguistic nominal- 
ism. The linguistic nominalist, naturally, holds that linguistic Platonism 
is untenable. But, less heroic than his immediate ancestors, he does not 
hold that linguistic nominalism or nominalism in general is thereby to be 
favoured. For the copula was the chief villain in the wholesale slaughter 
of syntactical categories which occurred in the last few pages. Indeed, it 
was the flexibility of the copula which allowed both eliminations. It was 
because the copula ‘«’ of Sat is dyadic that abstract singulars are generated 
when it is applied. And it was because the implicit copula of predication 
is monadic that predicates were generated when abstract singulars were 
eliminated. Though the copula may be crossed with impunity so far as 
our versions of linguistic Platonism are concerned, it was responsible for 
the regeneration of each of the grammatical types in the process of expunging 
the other. The issue between linguistic nominalism and linguistic Platonism 
thus rests squarely in the treatment to be given to the copula. 

As a first step in his campaign, the linguistic nominalist might hold 
that monadic predications are to be regarded as sentences—irreducible 
linguistic bits which are assertions—distinguishable because true or false. 
Thus, ‘ ¢’ can no more be sensible separated out of ‘a’ than ‘ gore’ can 
be sensible separated out of ‘ categorematic’. The presence of ‘ ” in any 
expression functions logically only as an indicator that the expression is 
a prima facie sentence. Even granting the plausibility of such a strategy, 
nominalism itself is, of course, not made tenable. Rather, linguistic Platon- 
ism is rendered untenable. 

Whatever the success of such a programme, the linguistic nominalist 
can continue to reject our separate versions of linguistic Platonism. He 
can cross the copula, and he can continue the pursuit of a nominalistic 


‘copula with which to undermine the versions of linguistic Platonism when 


arrayed against him disjointly. Thus armed, he can hold that so far as 
linguistic Platonism is concerned, the sheer grammatical machinery of a 
discourse is just not sensitive enough to bear up its arguments. 


RICHARD SEVERENS 
The Ohio State University. 








GOD AND “ LOGICAL NECESSITY ” 


Mr. J. F. Ross’s paper of this title, published in the Philosophical Quar. 
terly for January 1961, suggests the following comments. 

Mr. Ross begins by denying that philosophers, such as Aquinas, who 
wish to assert that there exists a necessary being, intend thereby to say 
that “God exists ” is a logically necessary proposition. Be that as it may, 
I feel that Mr. Ross is being betrayed by his enthusiasm for this distinction, 
when he makes the more sweeping statement that Aquinas had no notion 
of “ logical necessity ”’ as applied to propositions. This seems to be disproved 
by the distinction between de re and de dicto, which Aquinas uses in dis- 
cussing necessity. For example, he distinguishes two possible interpretations 
of the proposition : omne scitum a Deo necessarium est esse (S.Th. 1I.14.13.ad 
3um.). The second of these runs as follows : ‘ Vel potest intelligi de dicto 

. et est sensus, hoc dictum, scitum a Deo esse, est necessarium’. This 
seems to be a clear case of predicating necessity of a proposition. 

Aquinas’ necessary propositions de re also, in point of fact, involve 
predicating necessity of propositions rather than of things, despite what 
the mediaeval terminology seems to suggest. The distinction between de re 
and de dicto is a valid one in terms of the “ logical necessity ’’ with which 
we are nowadays more at home. It is noticed by Professor Prior in his 
Formal Logic (pp. 185, sq.), and may be symbolized in the notation used 
in that book by the distinction between MxCoxLyx and LIlxCoxyx. The 
difference concerns the scope of the modal operator, but in each case it is 
a propositional formula which the operator governs. ‘“ All husbands are 
necessarily married” interpreted de dicto, entails, in conjunction with 
“* George is a husband ”’, the probably true statement, “‘ George is married ”. 
If it were interpreted de re, it would entail, again with the help of “ George 
is a husband ”’, the fortunately false statement, “George is necessarily 
married ”. It does not on any interpretation entail that poor George is a 
necessary being. The misleading character of the expression ‘de re’ in 
this context has led a recent writer to talk of “ the de re assertion ‘‘ God 
necessarily exists” ”’ and “the de dicto assertion “It is necessary that 
God exists’ ”’ (Mr. R. E. Allen in The Philosophical Review, January, 1961, 
p. 56). Whether or not such a distinction can be validly maintained, it is 
not the distinction made traditionally by means of this terminology, a 
distinction which cannot apply to statements containing only one predi- 
cative expression. 

The blurring of the de re/de dicto distinction leads to “the fallacy of 
composition ”. Now Mr. Ross speaks, in footnote 4 of his article, of Aquinas 
committing this fallacy. The fallacy which is there referred to is one to 
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which I shall return later. It seems to me to be doubtful whether it is 
properly describable as a fallacy of composition, since it does not involve 
modality. The strange thing is, however, that Aquinas does commit the 
fallacy of composition, at least by implication, in his tertia via, although this 
is not noticed by Mr. Ross. This occurs in the statement: “ quia quod 
possibile est non esse, aliquando non fuit in rebus”’. This rests on the 
principle, which is found elsewhere in Aquinas’ works (e.g. 8.Th. 1.48.2.), 
and which derives from Aristotle, that what always exists cannot not-exist. 
This modal proposition, interpreted de dicto, is of the form NMKpNp, and 
is true as a direct consequence of the Law of Contradiction. However, in 
order to justify the inference from possibility of non-existence to actual 
non-existence it must be interpreted de re, as exemplifying the form 
NKpMNp, and in this form it is no longer a necessary truth. Indeed, it is 
by confusing the two interpretations and thus committing the fallacy of 
composition that Aristotle in fact pretends to prove the principle that what 
is capable of not existing must at some time not exist. (I hope shortly to 
publish a detailed examination of the argument in the De Caelo on this 
topic). 

However, the argument of the tertia via is capable of surviving the 
detection of this fallacy. For Aquinas uses it merely to prove that the terms 
‘contingent ’ and ‘non-eternal’ are mutually implicative. The terms 
‘contingent ’ and ‘ necessary ’ can thus be dropped and the argument stated 
in terms of what does, and what does not, have a beginning of existence, 
This ‘s virtually what Mr. Ross is providing for when he interprets ‘ con- 
tingent ’ as ‘ which begins to exist’ and ‘ necessary’ as ‘ which does not 
begin to exist, but exists ’ (p. 24). This rephrasing of the argument in terms 
of the eternal and the non-eternal makes it approximate to that used by 
Locke in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding (Bk. IV.10.3.). Un- 
fortunately, however, the argument fails, as Mr. Ross shows, for want of 
an explicit denial of the possibility of an infinite series of non-eternal beings. 
This omission in. both Locke and Aquinas (who at least has the excuse that 
he has just dealt with the question of infinite series in the preceding viae) 
is due, I believe, to an elementary logical error, which is that actually re- 
ferred to by Mr. Ross in his footnote 4 as “ the fallacy of composition ”. He 
summarizes it as ‘the jump from the assumption that everything is con- 
tingent to the conclusion that at one time there would be nothing ’’. Aquinas’ 
words are : “ Si igitur omnia sunt possibilia non esse [i.e. non sempiterna], 
aliquando nihil fuit in rebus ’’. Mr. Ross says that he is leaving this out of 
consideration as a merely “ formal defect ” which “is a reflection of the 
assumption that the number of things in the universe is finite’. I suggest 
that it is this fallacy which is at the root of that unjustified assumption, as 
it is responsible for the similar deficiency in Locke’s argument. 

The relevant sentence in Locke is the following hypothetical: “ If, 
therefore, we know there is some real being, and that nonentity cannot 
produce any real being, it is an evident demonstration, that from eternity 
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there has been something’. The final (italicized) words of this sentence could 
be represented by the formula 

(1) Tt=xOxt 
which may be read “ For every time t, there is an x, such that x occurs at 
t”’. This statement, which is indeed all that is entailed by the antecedent 
of Locke’s hypothetical (waiving for the moment objections against the 
significance of statements like ‘‘ There is some real being ”’), would be true, 
not only if there were something which had existed from eternity, but also 
if there were an infinite series of non-eternal beings. However, the words 
which immediately follow show that Locke understood himself to have 
proved the equivalent of 

(2) =xttOxt 
which may be read “ There is an x, such that, for every time t, x occurs at 
t”’; for he goes on, “ since what was not from eternity had a beginning, 
and what had a beginning must be produced from something else’. This 
is without point unless Locke thinks he has established the existence of 
something which nas existed from eternity. 

In Aquinas’ sentence “ Si igitur omnia sunt possibilia non esse [i.e. non 
sempiterna], aliquando nihil fuit in rebus ”’ the antecedent may be represented 
by the formula TxNTItOxt. From this may be inferred N2xMtOxt—which 
is the contradictory of formula (2). In fact, however, the consequent of 
Aquinas’ statement is of the form =tN=xOxt, equivalent to NMt=xOxt, the 
contradictory of our formula (1). Aquinas’ argument, an application of the 
modus tollens, requires the contradictory of formula (1) as consequent of 
his hypothetical, but the only consequent that is in fact possible is the 
contradictory of (2). This seems to be a good reason for supposing that he 
confused (1) with (2). 

This confusion was observed in Locke’s case by Leibniz (Nouveaux 
Essais, Gerhardt’s edition, p. 417). Leibniz, however, was not equipped 
with the scope-determining device which modern logic owes to Frege’s 
conception of quantification. The fallacy which confuses (1) with (2) is 
one of a type which Frege’s device exposes with a neatness which Leibniz 
could not achieve. This point is brought out by Miss Anscombe on pp. 15, 
sq. of her Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, and it is interesting to 
note that the examples she quotes on p. 16, lines 4-5 and 7-8 respectively, 
are close parallels to our (1) and (2). 

It may be of interest to raise a final point of, perhaps, philological, rather 
than philosophical, concern before leaving the tertia via. The words im- 
mediately preceding those quoted on p. 357 above, ‘“‘ quia quod possibile est 
non esse, aliquando non fuit in rebus ” in most of the printed editions are : 
“ Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt talia, semper esse’. According 
to Dr. Mascall (He Who Is, p. 47, n.1.) this is a disputed reading. Dr. Mascall 
rejects the reading I have just given as a non-sequitur, and his condemnation 
is justified if we follow the translation he quotes from M. Gilson : “ Il est 
impossible que toutes les choses de ce genre existent toujours ” (Le Thom- 
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isme, p. 104). But why not translate : “It is impossible that anything of 
this sort (possibilia esse et non esse) should exist for ever” ? A parallel for 
this use of omnis to mean ‘ any’ may be found in the Vulgate account of 
the Annunciation, a passage which must have been supremely familiar to 
Aquinas : “ Non erit impossibile apud Deum omne verbum ” (Luke 1.37.). 
It has been objected to me! that the difference of number between ‘ omnia ’ 
and ‘omne’ in these two passages is significant, and makes the translation 
of ‘ omnia ’ as ‘ any ’ impossible ; but I do not find this argument compelling. 
At all events, the suggestion of this possibility is worth throwing out, even 
if it is admitted that the textual question cannot be decided on this considera- 
tion alone. This ambiguity of ‘ omnis’ is yet another which the symbolism 
of modern logic precludes. M. Gilson’s translation exemplifies the formula 
NMIixCoxyx : my suggestion the formula IxNMKoxyx. 


C. J. F. Witu1aMs 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


1By Dom Illtyd Trethowan and Mr. B. F. McGuinness. 
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THE “ LOOK” OF A WORK OF ART 


The problem of locating or identifying a work of art is a recurrent one 
in contemporary aesthetics. The crux of this problem, the difficulty most 
resistant to solution, is that of reconciling the fact that many individuals 
have numerous and differing experiences of a work of art with the belief 
that there is a single work—the work of art—to be experienced and evaluated. 
Solution, or dissolution, of the problem has been attempted often by clarify- 
ing critical talk about “the work of art’. Among the more recent of these 
attempts is an effort of singular novelty and ingenuity the cornerstone of 
which is the deceptively simple concept of “looks”. It is this concept 
which I should like to examine in this note, not only because of its importance 
for the problem in aesthetics which I have mentioned, but because of its 
relevance to some problems of perception and logic as well. 

Some critics and philosophers have made the seemingly innocent claim 
that works of art are particulars. This view is criticized by Miss Jean Wacker 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Particular Works of Art” (Mind, April 1960 ; sub- 
sequent page references are to this article). I understand her criticism of 
their claim to be as follows. The term ‘ particular’ is ambiguous. (A) It 
may be used in the sense of a “ sensible particular” (e.g., “‘ a particular 
like a dog ”’ ; p. 223). Or, (B) its use may be more akin to talk about a breed 
(e.g., “‘ a particular like a breed of dog ”’ ; ibid.). But, if (A), then we must 
say, with Mr. Stuart Hampshire (in Aesthetics and Language, ed. Elton, 
ch. X) and Miss Margaret Macdonald (op. cit., ch. VII), that works of art 
such as opera, paintings, and sculptures are wnrepeatable—and this is plainly 
false. And, if (B), then the sense in which works of art might be said to 
be (logically) like breeds of dog has been left unspecified. 

Miss Wacker elects to retain the concept of “ particular ” in aesthetics 
by remedying the rather vague suggestiveness of (B). Her proposal is that 
we construe a painting—the only kind of art she wishes to consider at 
length—as a ‘“‘ look ”. Such a view she believes to be free from the untenable 
consequences of (A) and the vagueness of (B). Miss Wacker then proceeds 
to examine critical utterances in the light of this view. The merits of her 
proposal in this respect, as she sees them, are two : 

(i) “‘ (When) the phrase ‘this particular painting’ is used to refer 
to what a painter creates, as distinct from the surface he uses to 
create it, the expression has the force of ‘ this particular look’, 
and therefore that what can properly be said about paintings 
considered as works of art is limited by the sort of thing it makes 
sense to say about looks ”’ (p. 227). 

(ii) We shall, consequently, avoid the ‘‘ puzzles of reference ’’ which 
arise from art criticism (Jbid.). 
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I wish to dispute both of these points, beginning with (i). 

The principal difficulty in Miss Wacker’s proposal lies in the use (or 
uses) of her key term ‘ look ’. Initially, we are told that sometimes psycholo- 
gists employ diagrams as simple perceptual objects in order “ to isolate the 
perceptual conditions under which certain visual effects or ‘looks’ will be 
seen by normal observers”’ (p. 226). The context in which this phrase 
occurs makes it evident that the ‘or’ in “ visual effects or ‘looks’ ”’ is 
intended to stand between synonyms, not to indicate alternatives. Yet, 
when her attention turns to paintings we learn that “looks have among 
their essential features . . . visual qualities” (pp. 226-7). And this raises a 
doubt about the pairing of ‘“ looks’ with visual effects. If a quality such 
as texture, sheen, or luminosity—the examples are Miss Wacker’s—is said 
to be visual, surely it means that it is an object of vision, i.e., something 
perceived or capable of being perceived. But then this usage stands in 
contrast to the first occurrence of ‘ visual’ where the term is used to denote 
something which seems to involve a specific kind of sensation. There are 
two reasons to support this claim. First of all, a “‘ look ”’ is clearly distin- 
guished by Miss Wacker from the physical diagram ; consequently, one 
must find a different locus for “ looks”. In view of the implied synonymity 
between ‘ looks’ and ‘ visual effects ’, the spectator is a likely, though not 
an entirely satisfactory, candidate. Secondly, we do see qualities but I 
should hesitate to say that we see (or perceive) sensations. Miss Wacker, 
however, does not shy from asserting that visual effects are seen, which 
serves only to increase my puzzlement over the nature and status of “ looks ”’. 

Instead of dwelling on these perplexing passages, however, I should like 
to regard them chiefly as symptoms of a more fundamental confusion over 
“looks ’’, and one, also, which bears more centrally on our talk about works 
of art. Confusion may have developed in the following way. While gazing 
at a painting one might start to remark on its texture (i.e. surface qualities) 
by saying, “ That looks like it would feel (be) rough/granular/smooth . . .”. 
(This is, in fact, how painters are apt to explain what they mean by ‘ tex- 
ture ’). Having said that the painting looks like such-and-such, it is easy 
to lapse into talking about the looks of the painting or about the look the 
painting has. Common though this sort of verbal shift is, it has drawn a 
remark from Wittgenstein in ‘‘ The Brown Book ” (II.16) which it may be 
of interest and value to note in connection with the matter at hand. The 
pertinent remarks occur, appropriately enough, in the course of setting 
forth some uses of the word ‘ particular ’—more of such uses later. One 
point made is that in talking about the expression of a face we often say, 
“ This face has a particular expression ’’, which ‘‘ by some sort of reflection 
makes us think that there are two objects where there is only one”. By 
comparison, the sentence “‘ This is a peculiar face” is less ‘“ delusory ”’ 
(The Blue and Brown Books, Oxford, Blackwell, 1958, p. 162.). 

The possibilities for linguistic “ delusion ”’ in talk about paintings are 
richer, however, than those in talk about faces. For example, if we do not 
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talk about a painting but about the look the painting has or simply about 
looks, then we may find ourselves believing that looks are the painting. 
It may not be plausible to say that the expression 1s the face, but in art 
the analogous identification has at least apparent plausibility. For instance, 
crucial to Miss Wacker’s argument against Hampshire and Macdonald on 
the repeatability of works of art is the claim (p. 227) that a good reproduction 
“ simulates the characteristic visual qualities’’ of the original. In other 
words, we do allow that surtaces of rather different materials may look the 
same. And if different surfaces look the same (and hence are the same in 
some sense) must it not be that their sameness lies in having the same look ? 
Once at this stage there is little difficulty in dissociating the painting (= 
the “look ’’) from the painted surface. 

The trouble is that in the course of this transition we began by using 
‘looks ’ as a verb and ended by using it as a nown—a not unlikely occurrence 
when a verb is used in the passive sense.1 We began, too, by referring to 
a specific sort of sensation but concluded by referring to a sort of theoretical 
entity. What sort of theoretical entity ? Not, I think, the sort sense-data 
philosophers mean when they talk about looks, odours, tastes, etc. If 
“looks ’’ were identified with sense-data then the proposal under considera- 
tion would permit only the most paradoxical interpretation of the common- 
sense statement that many spectators enjoyed the same painting. The 
perceived looks for each spectator would constitute a work of art—unless, 
that is, one wished to maintain that a set of looks (= sense-data) were 
similar in virtue of having the same “look ”’, and the work of art were 
identified with the latter. Miss Wacker does not, understandably, want to 
say any of this (cf. pp. 228-9). 

What, then, does Miss Wacker mean by ‘looks’? Works of plastic art 
(i.e. “looks ’’) are “the sort of thing . . . called types” (p. 231); and, 
unlike tokens (i.e. painted surfaces), they are, to a degree, indeterminate 
(see p. 232). It follows that critical remarks such as “ That painting is 
unique / repeatable / representational / non-objective / colourful / balanced / 
drab/cold/warm/of a bowl of apples/red/well-designed/cubistic/baroque/an 
example of trompe l’oeil ” make sense or are (properly) descriptive, interpre- 
tative, or evaluative only if they refer to individuals of the typal variety. 

It is difficult to accept this condition. A typal interpretation may, on 
occasion, spare us the logical embarrassment of conceiving the “real” 
painting to be either an imaginary entity (see p. 225) or a set of subsistent 
patterns and arrangements, to paraphrase the late C. E. M. Joad. But it 
is equally unconvincing and troublesome to suppose that it is a somewhat 

1Cf. this less-telling instance in Ruth Saw’s “‘ What is a ‘ Work of Art’ ?”’, Phil- 
osophy, vol. XXXVI, No. 136 (Jan. 1961): ‘“‘ They [buildings, furniture, pottery, 
carpets] are works of art if our criterion is that we should delight in their ‘ look ”’. 
But there is an important difference between the work of artists and that of craftsmen. 
Objects made for use are judged by a double standard, one connected with their 
adaptation to their use and one connected with their look. This may not be decisive. 


The tension between competing criteria of look and use may give aesthetic satisfaction ; 
the teapot must look as if it will pour out well and pour out well” (p. 27). 
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indeterminate abstraction (i.e. a type) which I confront and appreciate 
and to which my subsequent appraisals refer. To try to avoid this difficulty 
by maintaining that I confront a token but appraise a type will not do 
either. Whatever logical clarification is afforded by the type-token dis- 
tinction will hardly serve to explain the relation between my experiences 
of a work of art and my appreciative and critical appraisals of that work. 
A view which has me attending to one sort of thing (a token) while my 
critical utterances refer to another sort of thing (a type) makes the problem 
of aesthetic evaluation insoluble if not unintelligible. Yet, one might argue 
that if “looks” are not abstractions from sensible particulars, then they 
cannot assume the logical réle of universal referents in art criticism. (It 
should be remembered that sensible particulars, themselves, have already 
been dismissed by Miss Wacker as suitable referents.) 

The rejoinder to this is that types and tokens have a task to perform 
in semantics, but it is doubtful whether they can be stretched to accommodate 
the range of problems, semantical and non-semantical, developing out of 
art criticism.2 Miss Wacker, herself, seems of two minds about this. Is 
the “look ’’-painted surface distinction a “specific form” of the type- 
token distinction (p. 231), or is it simply an “ analogue ”’ of the latter (Ibid.) ? 
She asserts both ; but the first alternative is unsatisfactory for reasons I 
have suggested, and the second is suggestive but hardly less vague than 
(B). Moreover, the consequences of Miss Wacker’s proposal indicate that 
she has confused two notions : (a) that the object of my appraisal is of such- 
and-such a type, and (6) that a type is the object of my appraisal. No doubt 
(a) is true ; (b) almost certainly is false. The latter will not square with the 
variety of remarks made by critics, amateur spectators, and artists about 
works of art. (Note list of examples above.) Furthermore, the only reason 
I can find for the prescription that expressions referring to surfaces are not 
properly expressions about works of art is the assumption that all critical 
expressions must have the same sort of referent. There is a reasonable 
presumption, however, that the artist who describes what he was doing 
when he was painting, the gallery visitor who stands in front of that painting 
and comments on it, and the professional critic who evaluates that work 
after considerable comparisons and reflections are not all referring un- 
ambiguously to a “‘ look ”’. The creative artist is mostly concerned with the 
surface he has created, the spectator with immediate impressions and (rightly 
or wrongly) with evoked associations which he credits to the work, and the 
critic with more formal characteristics. Yet, in some sense, all are appreci- 
ating and talking about the work of art. 

*Reliance on the type-token distinction is fairly common in discussions of the work 
of art, though no more enlightening on the problem of reference in criticism for all of 
that. See, for example, H. Khatchadourian, ‘“‘ Works of Art and Physical Reality ”’, 
Ratio, vol. II, No 2 (Feb. 1960), pp. 152-4; and Ruth Saw, ‘“ What is a ‘ Work of 
Art’ ?”’, p. 26. But see also P. H. Nowell-Smith, “ Report on Analysis Competition 


No. 13’, Analysis, vol. 19, No. 1 (Oct. 1958), for a cooler assessment of the over-all 
explanatory value of types and tokens. 
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If we are to talk sense about this complex situation we must start by 
asking two related but separate questions : Is ‘ this particular so-and-so’ 
always used in criticism in the referring way ? And, when ‘this particular 
so-and-so’ is used, is it always used to refer to the same sort of thing ? 
Miss Wacker has not convinced me that the answer to the second of these 
questions must be “ yes’’. I also have reservations about giving an affirm- 
ative answer to the first. Miss Wacker’s position on this score is less explicit, 
although there is some indication of what it might be. She is bothered by 
the following two samples of criticism : (1) “ This particular painting by 
Degas would have been much better if he had done it in pastels instead of 
oils ” (p. 225). (2) “ Rossetti is a better poet than he is a painter, and this 
particular painting might have been better if he had done it in words in- 
stead ” (Ibid.). If, in (1) and in (2), ‘ this particular painting ’ refers to an 
oil-painted canvas, then what does ‘it’ refer to? If ‘it’ refers to an oil- 
painted canvas, then the critical remark in each case is absurd. Miss Wacker 
tries to solve or resolve these ‘‘ puzzles of reference ”’ by finding a new sort 
of referent, and this turns out to be the “ look ” created by the painted sur- 
face. This permits her to make explicit the absurdity of (2), whereas the 
interpretation placed on (1) makes it a “ reasonable, if unconvincing ” 
thing to say (p. 228). 

I should like to advance alternative readings of (1) and (2) which do 
not involve the introduction of abstractions. Concerning (1), we must ask 
whether it makes sense to talk about a painting Degas did not do. I think 
that it does in this way: Degas might have rendered the subject-matter, 
i.e. the model for the oil painting, in pastels. If he had, the new work would 
have been a different work of art but one with the same subject-matter as 
the other. So the interpretation of (1) would be : (1') ‘‘ Instead of having 
done the Montmartre café (Madame Malo, the racetrack, the ironer, etc.) in 
oils, I wish Degas would have done it (her) in pastels. It (the non-existent 
work in pastels) would have these characteristics . . .”. (A definite descrip- 
tion would follow.) In the event that the existing painting is non-objective, 
the convenient reference to subject-matter would have to be replaced by 
a detailed description of coloured areas and lines. I grant that remarks 
such as (1) are not often made about paintings of this kind, but this arises, 
I think, from the apparent lack of concern to see coloured areas and lines 
rendered in different media. As for sentence (2), it can be taken to express 
a wish that Rossetti had written a poem about the specific subject-matter 
which, in fact, he treated in oils. 

Another possibility is that critical remarks such as (1) and (2) may, on 
occasion, be expressions of disappointment with the work in question, 
coupled with a directive to the artist to create another work depicting, or 
based upon, the same subject-matter. Naturally, this interpretation might 
apply only in cases where the artist is living. One further point is that 
expressions of disappointment may involve occurrences of the troublesome 
‘it’, but these pose no special problem if they are taken as examples of the 
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so-called impersonal ‘it’. (Cf. “It’s the way things are”’ and especially 
“This particular month would have been better if it had rained a little 
more ”’.) 

Finally, uses of ‘ this particular so-and-so’ are not limited to the two, 
(A) and (B), discussed by Miss Wacker. In his discussion of ‘ particular ’ 
in “ The Brown Book ”’ (loc. cit.) Wittgenstein calls attention to a use (a) 
which occurs preliminary to a specification, description, or comparison, and 
to a use (b) as an emphasis (cf. “ peculiar”). Both of these uses may be 
found in criticism. Frequently, though not always, to say that works of 
art are particulars or to say that this is a particular work of art is to arouse 
the expectation of a detailed description. This holds even when there is no 
referent as in the case of the ‘“‘ puzzle sentences ” just discussed. In fact, 
in such cases the expectation of a detailed description may be especially 
keen. Use (b), too, is not uncommon in critical writing. It parallels the 
use of ‘ unique ’, a term which, incidentally, Mr. Hampshire employs along 
with ‘ particular’ and ‘ individual’ in order to characterize works of art. 
It is a mistake to assert, as he does, that works of art are not repeatable 
if it is meant that no suitable reproductions can be made of paintings. But 
I believe I have shown that other interpretations may be placed on such 
assertions of particularity ; and, also, that any interpretation which relies 
on “looks” holds no privileged position in coping with the “ puzzles of 
reference ” in art criticism. 

Furthermore, the problems I have discussed, which are generated by a 
sort of sentence often found in art criticism, clearly are neither peculiar to 
art criticism nor of sole concern to aesthetics. Unfulfilled conditionals do 
give rise to questions about the referent(s) of pronouns in their antecedent 
clauses, but the mere occurrence of such questions should not be used as 


an argument for multiplying referents. 
DonaLp F. HENzE 
San Fernando State College. 
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Aristote : L’ Ethique & Nicomaque. Edited by R. A. Gauruter, O.P., and 
J. Y. Jour, O.P. Vol. I, Introduction and Translation. Vol. II, Com- 
mentary. (Louvain : Nauwelaerts. Vol. I, 1958. Pp. 94 + 325. Price 
240 fr.b. Vol. II, 1959. Pp. 989. Price 900 fr.b.). 


Gauthier and Jolif’s edition of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics will be 
eagerly read by English students of the text, among others, who have not 
had a new edition, or even a new study, for a very long time. There is no 
text. This is a pity, for no-one could conceivably make use of the commentary 
without frequent use of the Greek text, and it would make this a more 
satisfactory and self-contained publication if there were one. This is, how- 
ever, a very minor complaint. 

It must be said at once that this is not exclusively a philosophers’ edition, 
although it is that. There is a great deal in the commentary which is doubt- 
less of interest to students of Greek and European thought in general, and 
even to students of literature. This material has been carefully compiled 
and seems, for the most part, interesting. But for those of us who regard 
Aristotle’s Ethics as a text in moral philosophy, particularly for those of 
us who have forgotten Greek literature, and who nevertheless give almost 
a quarter of all philosophy tutorials to some students on this text alone, 
such general parts of the commentary, however interesting in themselves, 
will seem relatively unimportant, compared with the real philosophical 
business. I should apologize in advance for the narrowness of my own 
interest in the text. It is not, I think, illegitimate to pick out those parts 
of the commentary which are philosophical and concentrate on them. But 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that, whether because of a too great 
dissipation of interest or for some other reason, there is a whole number of 
philosophical difficulties which have been discussed less than fully by Gau- 
thier and Jolif, although there is no issue which they have not discussed 
to some extent. It would not, naturally, have been possible to go fully into 
all the interesting cruces, some of which deserve a separate monograph. 
But the impression remains that in this long commentary space is sometimes 
wasted, and too much attention is given to relatively unimportant matters. 
In particular, too much attention is given to the often worthless opinions of 
earlier commentators on the text, most of them English. I do not in the 
least want to decry the work done by Burnet, Grant, Stewart, or even 
Joachim, still less the work of Ross. But it is surely more valuable to keep 
our eyes upon the text than to have to rehearse time and again what all 
these admirable people and others thought about any given point, especially 
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when the present commentators are often quite rightly severe, and dismiss 
all their views as mistaken. There is enough in the text itself to fill up a 
long commentary, without these somewhat tedious recitals. 

But there is still a very great deal that is valuable and interesting in 
these volumes, and I shall turn now to a few points of philosophical im- 
portance, and discuss the treatment of them by the present commentators. 
I hope by this method to show how good and serious in many ways, in spite 
of its diffuseness, their commentary is. 

First, in the Introduction in Vol. I they discuss at length the relation 
between the Nicomachean Ethics and the rest of Aristotle’s writings, partic- 
ularly the Hudemian Ethics. This problem is, notoriously, of some consider- 
able philosophical interest. Most people have been inclined, since Jaeger’s 
book, to accept his view, namely that the Hudemian Ethics is an authentic 
work of Aristotle, and that it is an early work, which forms a link between 
the almost wholly Platonic Protrepticus and the Nicomachean Ethics, which 
Jaeger puts late, as a work of Aristotle’s maturity. This dating is confirmed, 
according to Jaeger, by the gradual emergence of the non-Platonic distinction 
between practical and theoretical wisdom, which does not occur at all in 
Plato, nor in the Protrepticus, and scarcely in the Hudemian Ethics, but 
which is complete in the Nicomachean Ethics. Gauthier and Jolif accept 
the first of Jaeger’s conclusions, viz. that the #.H#. is authentic, but they 
reject his dating. By arguments which I cannot go into in detail, they seek 
to place the H.H. and the N.E. together in the middle of Aristotle’s life, 
considerably earlier than the Metaphysics or the De Anima. If this con- 
clusion is accepted, it follows that one has to be more cautious in using 
passages from either of these works to throw light on the text of the Ethics 
than Jaeger was. This caution is, it seems to me, fully justified. These 
commentators argue further that the difference between the Hudemian and 
the Nicomachean Ethics is small, and consists mainly of the insertion into 
the second course of lectures (the N.H.) of discussions of continence and 
friendship. But they notice another more important difference which per- 
haps they gloss over too lightly. (This is the real point of disagreement 
between their interpretation and Jaeger’s.) The difference is held to be in 
the treatment of the Three Lives in the two treatises. In the N.Z. the three 
lives are mentioned rather lightheartedly in Bk. I, Ch. 5. They are the 
political life, the life of pleasure, and the contemplative life. The claim is 
that in the #.H. these three lives give rise to three discussions of happiness 
which are quite separate, in that each consists in the attainment of a differ- 
ent end ; whereas in the N.H. Aristotle was, they say, extracting elements 
from the three lives for discussion and was no longer treating each as com- 
plete and to be considered on its own. It follows from this view that, whereas 
in the Z.H. the wisdom and the happiness of the political man were quite 
different from the wisdom and the happiness of the contemplative man, in 
the N.H. there is not this separation. Gauthier and Jolif think, that is to 
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say, that in this matter the Z.Z. is less Platonic than the N.Z., and this is 
the opposite of Jaeger’s view. Their rather surprising conclusion rests on 
their taking what is said about virtues of character and practical wisdom, 
what is said about pleasure, and what is said about contemplative wisdom, 
to refer in the N.Z. all of them to the same man, regarded from different 
points of view. There is only one way of being happy, only one satisfactory 
way of life, and only one end ; but, they say, in the N.E. Aristotle discusses 
this one end under various different guises and from various angles. The 
good man will be good in all these different ways. They support this argu- 
ment by dividing up the whole text into sections and subsections to suit 
their interpretation. This, I must confess, I find tiresome. It is difficult to 
locate the traditional book, chapter, and page divisions, chaotic as these 
are, among all the new paragraphs, and the bracketed names attached to 
parts of the argument. But this is a matter of taste, no doubt. Quite apart 
from this minor objection, however, I do not find the arguments used in 
support of their general interpretation sufficient. If our commentators were 
right, the man of contemplative wisdom would also necessarily be a man of 
practical wisdom. Although notoriously Aristotle says that practical wisdom 
is “for the sake of’ contemplative wisdom, whatever this means, he does 
not seem to me clearly to mean, as they say, that the good men he describes 
are all one good man ; and neither Bk. X nor Bk. I nor Bk. VI suggests any 
ultimate Platonic merging of practical with theoretical wisdom. On their 
overall interpretation of the N.Z., in fact, I think Gauthier and Jolif are 
not convincing, even although their dating of it may well be right. But this 
does not, naturally, render worthless their observations about particular 
passages. 

- | turn now to a selection of particular passages, all of which contain 
familiar difficulties. I can discuss only a very small number of the interesting 
notes in the commentary, and there is no substitute for actually using the 
commentary, if one wants to make a really fair judgment of it. With this 
apology, I take first a part of Bk. I, ch. 6. 

In the second of the arguments against the Form of the Good which 
turn on the doctrine of the Categories (1096a23 sq) Aristotle gives a list of 
examples of the way in which good occurs in all the categories. The argument 
is that ‘ good ’ is used in as many different ways as ‘is’, and that therefore 
there cannot be a single common nature of goodness, just as there is none 
of being. So much is generally agreed. But there is a good deal of disagree- 
ment about the interpretation of the examples which Aristotle gives, and 
the matter is of importance not only in the context of the Ethics but in the 
context of the general interpretation of the doctrine of the categories. Here 
the new commentary is perhaps unduly brief. The first part of Aristotle’s 
list is the most difficult. He says that ‘ good’ is used in as many different 
ways as being, and then “for it is used in the category of substance, for 
instance god and intelligence ; and in the category of qualities, for instance 
the virtues ...”’ and so on. Ross translates this : ‘* for it is predicated both 
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in the category of substance, as of God and of reason, and in quality, i.e. of 
the virtues .. .”, etc. Gauthier and Jolif translate it (Vol. I, p. 9): “en 
outre, le mot ‘ bien’ s’emploie en autant de sens que le mot ‘ étre’ ; il peut 
en effet designer l’essence (par example le dieu, c’est-a-dire |’intellect) ; la 
qualité (les vertus) . . .”, etc. Now Ross’s translation is wrong: there is 
no justification in the text for ‘ of God ’. Besides, it cannot be supposed that 
Aristotle is suggesting a list of different subjects, of all of which ‘ good’ is 
predicated, though in a different sense each time. The difference between 
one category and another cannot be shown by the difference in the subject 
of different sentences ; it must be shown by the nature of the different 
predicates applied to any one subject. In this respect, then, Gauthier and 
Jolif’s translation is much to be preferred. In the notes on the passage 
(Vol. II, p. 39) they go some way to explaining their translation, but I do 
not think they go far enough. Following, they say, the view put forward 
in the Classical Quarterly (1925) by C. M. Gillespie, they assume that Aris- 
totle always regarded the list of the categories as a list of different predicates 
(in a wide sense) ascribed to an individual . . . e.g. a man designated by a 
proper name. If we say of John that he is a man, we give his substance, 
and so on. They claim that the same treatment can be given to ‘ good’ 
(Vol. II, p. 40) : “‘ Aristote note ici que les mémes catégories se rencontrent 
aussi lorsqu’il s’agit du bien. Si nous disons que le bien de Coriscos, c’est le 
dieu qui est en lui, c’est-a-dire l’intellect, nous désignons son essence (l"homme, 
e’est lV intellect, cf. Protreptique fr. 6 W, p. 34; H.N. 1X, 4, 1166a16/17. . .); 
si nous disons que ce sont les vertus, nous désignons ses qualités ; si nous 
disons que c’est la mesure, nous désignons la quantité de nourriture ou la 
quantité d’effort qui lui convient’. I do not fully understand this exegesis. 
But surely the theory is far-fetched. Doubtless, it is possible to translate 
kal, joining god and intellect as ‘c’est-a-dire’. But can so much really 
be understood here ? Could Aristotle really be compressing so very complex 
a doctrine, which the parallel passages cited certainly do not prove that he 
ever held in the N.Z., namely that the essence of man and the divine in 
man are one and the same (and can be referred to not as divine simply, but 
actually as god), and that both are identical with the intellect? Could 
Aristotle compress all this into a brief parenthetical half sentence? It may 
be so. But if anyone else feels as sceptical as I do about this interpretation, 
then at the very least more space should have been devoted in the commen- 
tary, not to the exposition, but to the justification of the view. There is 
some further comment on the passage, it is true, but it is not really an argu- 
ment ; it is a summary of what the commentators take to be Aristotle’s 
general point in the use here of the doctrine of the categories. In the next 
note, that is to say, they summarise Aristotle’s reasons for thinking that 
good’s occurring in all the categories is a proof that there is no common 
universal good. This is clear and sensible as a summary, though I am doubt- 
ful about the last paragraph of their note : “le contenu du mot ‘ étre’ ou 
du mot ‘ bien’ ne reste pas un lorsqu’on l’attribue a l’essence et lorsqu’on 
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Vattribue a la qualité, il n’a pas le méme sens, parce que l’essence est ‘ étre’ 
et est ‘ bien’ plus que n’est ‘ étre’ et que n’est ‘ bien’ la qualité’. I con- 
clude that, although their interpretation and translation of this difficult 
passage are to be preferred to those of Ross, they have not done enough 
to make them entirely convincing. Left as it is, their interpretation seems 
to raise more difficulties than it solves. 

I shall next consider Gauthier and Jolif’s commentary upon some very 
notorious passages of Bk. VII concerned with weakness of will. At 1147a24 
Aristotle says, after various attempts to consider the question of weakness 
of will and whether one can act against knowledge, that he is going to look 
at the matter scientifically, giving, that is, a quasi-mechanical account of 
the phenomena. Notoriously there are difficulties here, both in connecting 
this with the preceding accounts of the phenomena, and in understanding 
precisely what the passage itself means. Gauthier and Jolif rightly empha- 
sise that the difference between this account and the preceding attempt is 
in its precision and its claim to examine “ le mecanisme de l’incontinence ™’, 
They are therefore not particularly worried if there appears to be some 
disparity between this passage and the earlier part of the chapter. However, 
they are perhaps unduly sanguine when they write off the difficulties in the 
interpretation of the passage considered in its own right as ““ more apparent 
than real’’. Aristotle starts by distinguishing the major from the minor 
premiss, and then says that when these are put together it is necessary 
that ivOa piv pdvar thy wuxty, év Sé Tais trointiKais tpdttew evOus. 

Now Gauthier and Jolif take it for granted without discussion that ‘v@a pév 
refers to the theoretical or scientific syllogism, and that the second half of 
the sentence refers to practical syllogisms ; and that what Aristotle is saying 
is that in practical syllogisms the action necessarily follows, taking the place 
of the conclusion in a theoretical syllogism. This may be the right inter- 
pretation, but it is surely not self-evidently right. One may ask how the 
expression évéa can refer to theoretical syllogisms when these have not 
been mentioned. The phrase might be thought to refer us no further back 
than to the top of the page, to the example which Aristotle there gave : 
dry food is good for all men ; I am a man, this sort of stuff is dry. Now in 
one possible case when you join these premisses you simply conclude neces- 
sarily : so it is good for me. But in the special case where something has to 
be done . . . it is a case of actually eating or not, then you take the food. 
This seems to me a possible and indeed a preferable interpretation, since it 
would allow for a distinction within the class of non-scientific syllogisms 
(within the general class, that is, of arguments about possible actions) be- 
tween cases where action is supposed to follow immediately (or supposed 
not to . . . but where some immediate decision is to be made) and cases 
where it is not. The non-immediate case might be one where you notice 
for future reference that this food will be good for you, if it ever comes to 
eating it. This is a distinction which it is necessary to make, and it is more 
plausible to suppose that Aristotle is making it, than that he is making a 
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general distinction between theoretical and practical syllogisms which would 
be dubiously relevant here. Next Aristotle produces an example to show 
what a practical syllogism might be. The major premiss is ““ One ought to 
taste everything sweet ”’ (that this is an absurd example is a pity, but cannot 
be helped), the minor (I) is “ This, as a particular falling under the general 
rule, is sweet”, and then it is necessary immediately. to do the suggested 
action, viz. taste the thing, if the agent is able to and is not prevented or 
forbidden. In the case of weakness of will (and here we come to the actual 
mechanics of the thing) there is one major premiss which says that all sweet 
things are pleasant, and one which does prevent or forbid the taking of 
sweet things. The minor premiss is the same as in the previous example 
.. . that this thing is sweet ; and, if desire is present, this minor is put to- 
gether with the first major, and the man tastes the sweet things despite 
the forbidding premiss. A few lines further down, Aristotle, summing up, 
says that it is not, therefore, proper knowledge which is dragged about by 
desire, which Socrates had said was impossible, but only quasi-knowledge, 
of perceivable particulars ; for the weak-willed man either does not have 
the knowledge of the minor premiss or has it imperfectly, as a drunk man 
may have a kind of imperfect knowledge of the verses of Empedocles which 
he recites. Here is the greatest difficulty in interpretation. And once again 
Gauthier and Jolif, although their views are very sensible, seem to under- 
estimate the difficulties. The trouble is that Aristotle, in his examples, has 
made it clear that the weak-willed man who tastes the sweet thing does 
know the minor premiss, viz. that this is sweet. This was the knowledge 
which, together with his desire, got him moving at all. So how can Aristotle 
now, in summing up, say that it is the knowledge of the minor premiss which 
the weak-willed man does not have, or has only in an improper sense? It 
has sometimes been suggested that the “ iast premiss ” which Aristotle says 
that the weak-willed man has not got is not the minor premiss of the syl- 
logism but its conclusion, viz. “so I ought not to taste this’’. But this is 
not very plausible ; and, of course, on Gauthier and Jolif’s view there is no 
such verbalised conclusion, because in the practical syllogism, they think, 
action replaces any verbal conclusion. But if the “last premiss”’ is, as it 
is most naturally thought to be, the minor premiss, how can this be recon- 
ciled with the example, in which “this is sweet’ was known? Gauthier 
and Jolif suggest that when one says “ this is sweet” one may know that 
it is sweet and regard it as falling into the category of forbidden things (a), 
or one may know that it is sweet and regard it as falling into the category 
of pleasant things (6). The first kind of knowledge (a) is what the weak- 
willed man has not got or has not fully got, while, because of his desire, he 
fully has the second kind (6). This interpretation is confirmed, although 
they do not, I think, say so, by the first example quoted above (I), where 
Aristotle specifically says that one regards the particular as falling under a 
general rule. So now he can perhaps loosely speak of knowledge of the minor 
premiss as including knowledge of which general rule it falls under. By 
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making this same assumption, Gauthier and Jolif further claim to avoid any 
contradiction between the passage before us and that in Bk. III, where we 
are told that ignorance of the minor premiss leads to involuntary action, 
producing pity and forgiveness rather than blame. They say (p. 615) : 
“Tignorance de la mineure n’est pas l’ignorance des circonstances partic- 
uliéres de l’action—ignorance qui fait que l’on n’agit pas de plein gré—mais 
elle est l’ignorance de l’application de la régle & ce cas particulier. L’in- 
continent n’ignore pas que “‘ Ceci est sucré ’’, mais il ignore que ‘‘ Cet aliment 
sucré rentre dans la catégorie des aliments qu’il faut éviter ”’. I feel person- 
ally convinced that this explanation is on the right lines. But, once again, 
it cannot be said to be self-evidently true that we can interpret “ ignorance 
of the minor ”’ in this very widely extended sense. To make sense of this 
passage I am inclined to agree with our commentators that we have to do 
something of the kind. But we ought to be allowed, or even encouraged, 
to have qualms about it. 

I have space for only one more brief comment. Further on in Bk. VII, 
at 1152a17, Aristotle says : ““ The weak-willed man acts voluntarily (for in 
a way he knows what he is doing and why), but he is not wicked. For his 
choice is good. So he is half-wicked’’. I have here translated tpoaipecis as 
‘ choice ’, a translation which fits well enough in most of the book, and which 
is more or less echoed by Gauthier and Jolif. Ross here translates it ‘ pur- 
pose ’. Gauthier and Jolif translate ‘son intention est vertueuse ’. But is 
this not rather a cheat? It is doubtless what Aristotle means. But should 
there not be some comment on the fact that here he uses the word trepoaipecis 
to mean ‘ general intention ’, whereas elsewhere he uses it to mean something 
much more closely connected with successful rational action, so that the 
weak-willed man is said not to act from it at all, so far is he from having 
a good one? (They translate it elsewher> as ‘ decision ’. Ross uses ‘ choice ’.) 
Once again, one may complain that a difficulty has been passed over too 
lightly. Although we may finally trust their conclusion, we could wish 
that the commentators made slightly heavier weather of the path by which 
they reached the conclusion. 

But, although I end with this complaint, I hope I have made it clear 
that this is a commentary which one will always wish to consult. If one 
is some times disappointed in it, this is more than one can say of almost 
any other full-length commentary. It is an admirable enterprise, and the 
book will, rightly, be much used. 


Mary WARNOCK 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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An Approach to the Metaphysics of Plato through the Parmenides. By Witutam F. 
Lyncu, 8.J. (New York : University Publishers, Inc. 1959. Pp. xiii + 255. Price 
$6.00). 


Father Lynch’s book is primarily a commentary on the Parmenides, but as its title 
itself suggests, his approach is fresh and interesting. He rejects the ‘‘ parody ” and the 
“mental gymnastic ’’ views of the dialogue. The Parmenides does, he agrees, provide 
mental exercise in the eight hypotheses of the second half, but it does much more than 
that. The training provided in the second half is not a mere formal training, but the 
eight hypotheses each in turn provide positive metaphysical conclusions, which supply 
not only some direct answers to the difficulties raised in the first part of the dialogue, 
but go far beyond this in their range, and in fact constitute “‘ a shorthand summary 
of the whole logic and ontology of Plato’ (p. 7). Hence, then, the title of the book, 
since Father Lynch believes that the Parmenides provides an approach to a large area 
of Platonic metaphysics—‘‘ he who reads the dialogue rightly has in his hands a sum- 
mary of the larger part of Platonism ”’ (p. viii). 

The whole of the Parmenides then is to be construed as propounding serious philo- 
sophical doctrines. In the first half of the dialogue Parmenides brings forward what he 
regards as serious and substantial difficulties in the theory of Forms. His criticisms 
indicate that in the theory as so far developed Plato has not given an adequate account 
of the relation of the one form to its many particulars, nor of the notion of participation. 
What is needed is an adequate ‘“‘ general metaphysics of any one-many’”’, and this 
Plato proceeds to provide in the second half of the dialogue. ‘“‘ We must formulate 
a philosophy of unity for any and every order, as well as for the relation between orders. 
And this is precisely what we are given in the eight hypotheses ”’ (p. ii). Once this is 
to hand, we can use it to clear up the particular difficulties of the relation of form to 
particulars raised in the first half of the dialogue. All the eight hypotheses make a 
positive contribution from different aspects to this philosophy of unity. Throughout, 
the two central concepts are the one (i.e, any one) and the others, i.e. “‘ the two elements 
composing any entity, whether a sensible, a number, a definition, or an Idea ”’ (p. 15) ; 
and against the run of commentators Fataer Lynch maintains that these meanings 
remain constant through all eight hypotheses. He analyses the second part of the 
dialogue along these lines, and then in the last chapter of the book indicates briefly 
what he regards as the positive outcome for Platonic metaphysics. He thinks light 
has been shed on the internal structure of any being, any one-many, whether a form, 
a number, or a sensible ; and in understanding this one-many relationship participation 
is the key idea, which ‘‘ has now received a scientific elaboration and has become the 
central instrument of Platonism ”’ (p. 235). It is a concept that “‘ succeeds in locating 
a world midway between being and non-being”’ (p. 240). Through it we can under- 
stand the relationship between the elements of any one-many organism, and also, 
returning now to the first part of the dialogue, the inter-order relationship between the 
Idea and the collectivity of its particulars. 

All this is a brave enterprise. Father Lynch knows it, and writes with an attractive 
modesty. I doubt, however, whether he has said enough to convince his readers. I 
myself do not find his commentary on the eight hypotheses detailed enough to dispose 
of many of the points raised, for example, by Robinson in chapter XIII of the second 
edition of Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, or by Cornford in his commentary. And again, 
when in his last chapter he discusses the positive results of his analysis, and particularly 
the “‘ revolutionary ’’ form of participation which he claims to emerge, here too, to 
produce conviction, these results would have to be demonstrated in detail in operation 
in the dialogues subsequent to the Parmenides. Nevertheless, Father Lynch has tackled 
the Parmenides in an original and thought-provoking way, and one welcomes an attempt 
to extract something positive and important from the second half of this baffling 
dialogue. 

R. C. Cross 
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Physics of the Stoics. By 8. Sampursky. (London : Routledge. 1959. Pp. xi + 153, 
Price 23s). 


Teachers of hellenistic philosophy in this country and America are severely ham. 
pered by the lack of up to date accounts of Stoicism in English, a situation revealed 
by the reprinting of Arnold’s Roman Stoicism in 1958, which for all its virtues was 
out of date when published in 1911. Curiously enough, although Stoicism is thought 
of mainly as an ethic, the gap is being closed by an attack on the other two depart- 
ments of Stoic philosophy, by Benson Mates’ monograph on Stoic logic in 1954, and by 
Professor Sambursky on physics, the book under review being an expansion with greater 
detail of evidence of chapters 6-8 of his book, The Physical World of the Greeks (1956). 
Sambursky’s account of Stoic physics is also welcome on its own merits, for it is marked 
by a freshness of approach, lucid exposition, and a synoptic handling of evidence which 
will both stimulate habitués of the Porch and inform visitors. In spite of Chrysippus’s 
warning of the importance of physics, too often commentators with their eyes on ethics, 
hurry over this department with marked lack of enthusiasm or even embarrassment, 
Sambursky, a scientist as well as philosopher, has the advantage of believing in the 
importance of Stoic physics in its own right, thinking that some of their theories were 
not unintelligent speculative and logical precursors of modern physical conceptions, 
Again, the fragmentary nature of the evidence can produce a disjointed treatment 
dissipated in unrelated discussions ; and some of the fragments look pretty silly in 
isolation. Sambursky seizes on a central concept, the dynamic continuum, and looks 
at all his evidence in the light of that, attempting to show that all aspects of Stoic 
physics are ultimately derivable from and explicable by this basic concept. 

In Chapter 1 the continuum aspect is examined in the cohesive property of pneuma 
to illustrate the thesis that the Stoics, by identifying continuous with cohesive, were 
the first to transform the concept of a geometrical continuum into a physical or dynamic 
one. The function of pneuma in forming the és or physical state of individual bodies 
is next clearly expounded, followed by an admirable section on Stoic total mixture, as 
an attempt to explain the complete dilution of pneuma through the whole physical 
continuum. Chapter 2 concentrates on the aspect of pneuma as force, a physical state 
being regarded not as a static phenomenon, but as a dynamic process within a contin- 
uous medium. The basis of this chapter is a discussion of the peculiar movement of 
pneuma called ‘ tensional motion’ to which Sambursky brings the analogy of wave 
propagation. The varying tension of pneuma solves the problem of transmission in 
a continuum and explains the Stoic account of sensation. By a movement compared 
to a standing wave in modern physics, tensional motion gives physical bodies their 
coherence and definite properties. Pneuma is thus regarded in the light of a continuous 
field of force interpenetrating matter and thus being the cause of all physical phenomena. 
The doctrine of sympatheia follows, and an interesting comparison of continuum theory 
and atomic theory concludes the chapter. Chapter 3 is devoted to causation. The Stoic 
belief in a total causal nexus and determinism resulted from the unbroken continuum 
of the cosmos, combined with a conception of cause as a body and effect as a movement 
affecting another body. Sambursky holds that the main Stoic contributions in this 
sphere were : (a) a more penetrating analysis of the cause-effect relation, involving a 
transition from causal to functional thought, and progressing towards a conception of 
natural law ; (6) they were the first in their theory of divination to stress the mutual 
confirmation of causal law and the principle of induction, by denying any essential 
difference in method between scientific inference and inductive divination ; (c) in their 
investigation of the réle of the possible in a deterministic system they were led to the 
verge of a theory of probability. The final chapter, entitled The Whole and its Parts, 
perhaps gains some of its brilliance from particularly daring leaps from evidence on 
occasion. After further examples of interaction and functional relationship, Sambursky 
turns his attention to problems of space and time involving the concept of the infinite. 
Chrysippus, for example, by abandoning atomic lengths for a dynamic approach to 
zero, in stating Democritus’s problem of the cone, was working towards the idea of a 
limiting process (from Plu. Mor. 1079f). Another example given is the rejection of 
the static notion of contact between bodies for a dynamic notion of mixture where 
infinite series of boundaries merge in a contact zone (Plu. Mor. 1080e). A similar 
approach to Stoic arguments on time produces a good section. The chapter ends with 
a less interesting account of problems involving the cosmos, such as stability. There is 

an appendix of 74 translated fragments illustrating Sambursky’s arguments. 

This brief survey will give some notion of the scope and background of Sambursky’s 
monograph, but an inadequate appreciation of his detailed treatment. Sambursky 
always argues from evidence, and a considerable number of important and puzzling 
fragments are involved, the interpretation of which is bound to create discussion. 
The reviewer will confine himself to some general points. It will be clear that the reader 
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should not expect an historical or exhaustive account of Stoic physics, but a study of 
its importance in the light of its basic concepts. However, in a philosophy where the 
three departments were so intertwined and interdependent there are bound to be 
dangers consequent on studying one department severed from its relations to the 
others. This is further limited by Sambursky, since the physics of his title is to be 
understood in the modern not the ancient sense, and hence does not include theology. 
Thus pneuma is regarded as a physical composition of air and fire, and the implications 
of wip texvixév and divine logos are ignored. Again, Sambursky expounds his argu- 
ments with the frequent help of analogies drawn from modern physics and mathe- 
matics ; these are often most illuminating, but there is a real danger for the unwary 
reader that the theological and ethical background to Stoic physics will be supplanted 
by a modern scientific one quite out of context. It should be stressed that in general 
modern analogy is used soberly, with due warning, and helpfully, but it is one of the 
main tools of interpretation and exposition employed by Sambursky (the other being 
the synoptic approach, of particular value in such a coherent system as the Stoa in 
handling disjointed material) ; and where a great deal of our evidence is derived from 
isolated quotes out of context, many will think that, influenced by his analogies, he 
claims at times for the Stoa more than can legitimately be derived from the evidence. 
The theory of sets may help us to understand Plu. Mor. 1079a, but it is surely an exag- 
geration to say “‘ They laid the first foundation of the theory of sets’. The evidence 
naturally remains the base of all interpretation, but Sambursky is a better expositor 
than translator. He quotes from Loeb translations where available, thus perpetuating 
errors. For example, Hick’s silly translation of 656 Babdifov eis yéveow (D.L.7.156) is 
kept, although the Latin equivalent (Cic. N.D.2.57) was translated correctly in The 
Physical World ; on the other hand, Chrysippus’s reply to Democritus on thé cone 
(Plu. Mor. 1079f), mistranslated by Sambursky in the earlier book, is now correctly 
given, but the interpretation derived from it remains the same. Yet the presence or 
absence of a negative might well make some difference to the theory. His own transla- 
tions are fallible (e.g. Plu. Mor. 1053b ; pp. 107, 143). One slip, unimportant in itself 
(the delightful rendering of cpiy€ as ‘ What is puzzling is’, p. 119) seems to show that 
the author did not look up S V F.2.447 in Clement to find the context. Again (p. 124) he 
does not shrink from creating nonsense by attempting to translate without comment a 
text which requires emending (Al. Aph. de anim. 131, 3 = SV F.2.864, last sentence). 
There are a number of minor inaccuracies and paraphrases which even although they 
do not affect Sambursky’s arguments are yet blemishes ; for the first aim of a translator 
in a book of this kind should be a minutely faithful reproduction of the original texts. 
The selection of fragments is well chosen, but the reader unacquainted with Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta might have been given more warning that they represent a much 
larger amount of evidence, while the expert would have been assisted by the addition 
of SV F fragment numbering ; also the translations at the end should have been related 
to the pages of the chapters concerned. However, the criticisms offered should not 
obscure the value of this book. Its positive virtues far outweigh its defects. Sambursky 
has made a considerable contribution to the understanding of Stoic physics, and his 
book should certainly be read by anyone interested in hellenistic philosophy. 


I. G. Kipp 


Hegel : Die gebrochene Mitte. By J. van der MEULEN. (Hamburg : Felix Meiner. 1958. 
Pp. 358. Price DM 24). 

Le jeune Hegel et la Vision morale du Monde. By A. T. B. PEPERzAK. (The Hague : 
Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. xv + 264. Price Fl. 24.50). 

Briefe von und an Hegel. Vol. iv. Hrsg. von R. Frecusic. (Hamburg : Felix Meiner. 
1960. Pp. xi + 331. Price DM 45). 


In a review of Karl Hegel’s edition of his father’s letters (Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Phil. I, 
Berlin 1888, p. 289) Dilthey remarked that Die Zeit des Kampfes mit Hegel ist voriiber, 
die seiner historischer Erkenntnis ist gekommen. Others have said the same since. He 
added : Diese historische Betrachtung wird erst das Vergdngliche in ihm von dem Bleibenden 
sondern, thus providing Croce with the title of a well known book. The historische 
Betrachtung has proceeded with vigour in the last 40 years and has sometimes tended 
to bury Hegel under a mass of erudite commentary. After reading some of these 
Betrachtungen one returns with a sigh of relief to the master himself and to the original 
writings which the commentators too often overshadow and obscure. Dr. van der 
Meulen is learned and acute, but his book is very long and the shadows it casts are often 
somewhat dark. His great merit is that he brings to the interpretation of Hegel a know- 
ledge of Aristotle and Kant and that he reads Hegel with their doctrines as the essential 
background. 
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Despive what Hegel says in what he published himself, it has often been said that 
his philosophy claimed finality. Dr. van der Meulen argues that man is finite, that no 
claim to finality can be justified, and that Hegel’s main syntheses break down. The 
transition from Logic to Nature is just a mystification, and Hegel has not really been 
able to overcome a Kantian dualism. The middle term in the syntheses is broken and 
we are left with a guaternio terminorum like that which Kant exposed in the paralogisms, 
The fundamental points in Dr. van der Meulen’s arguments are made, more succinctly, 
for Ex.zlish readers in Mr. Mure’s Study of Hegel’s Logic. Dr. van der Meulen is already 
known to students of Hegel by his work on Heidegger and Hegel and they will welcome 
more from a scholar who is so learned and acute. But they would hail his next book 
all the more if it were more succinct. 

M. Peperzak writes on the development of Hegel’s thought up to 1800, and I must 
declare my interest because I am on the record as preparing a book on this subject 
myself. I may therefore be a prejudiced witness. But in my view M. Peperzak has ex- 
celled his predecessors. He has mastered the literature:of the subject and he writes 
well. He depreciates Lukacs, with whom I almost always disagree but from whom I 
have learnt more than from almost any other writer on the early development of Hegel’s 
thought. Nevertheless, M. Peperzak shows himself to be an Hegelian scholar of the 
first order, and I salute him. All the same, he struggles against all probability to show 
that there was no fundamental change in Hegel’s thought between 1790 and 1800, and 
he is certainly at sea about Hegel’s attitude to religion. He identifies Christianity with 
orthodoxy and never seems to realise that while Hegel explicitly separated himself 
from the orthodox he was a man of deep religious feeling and was in fact one of the 
first of those called Modernists. To describe Hegel as M. Peperzak does, as a ‘‘ mystical 
humanist ”’ in religion, is fantastic, and numerous statements of Hegel’s could be cited 
in rebuttal. However, M. Peperzak’s book is the best Hegelian study that I have read 
for a long time and I hope to hear more from him. 

Dr. J. Hoffmeister’s massive edition of Hegel’s letters is now brought to a con- 
clusion by the publication of the long-awaited fourth volume. It has been edited by 
R. Flechsig, who assisted Hoffmeister in the preparation of the earlier volumes, and he 
has properly dedicated it to the memory of his teacher and friend. It contains a few 
more letters which came to light after the third volume appeared, a large number of 
documents with a bearing on Hegel’s biography, and an exhaustive biographical index 
not only of all those with whom Hegel corresponded but also of all persons mentioned 
in the letters. Dr. Hoffmeister had made a huge collection of references to Hegel by 
his contemporaries ; this has proved to be too bulky for this volume and it is hoped to 
publish it separately. Nevertheless, finis coronat opus. The work as a whole is as in- 
dispensable for the study of the cultural life of Germany in the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century as it is for the study of Hegel himself. On the basis of these four 
volumes it is now possible for a biography of Hegel to be written to supersede Haym 
and one can but hope that this work will be undertaken by someone whose mastery of 
style will not be inferior to Haym’s. It would be ungracious in a review of the final 
volume of Hegel’s letters not to express gratitude to the publisher, Dr. Felix Meiner, 
whose contribution to Hegelian studies nas been so generous and so vitalising. 


T. M. Knox 


Words and Things. By Ernest GEeLLNER. (London: Gollancz. 1959. Pp. 270. 
Price 25s). 


Mr. Gellner’s book, with an approving preface by Bertrand Russell, is a sharp attack 
on a philosophical movement which has become known under the name of linguistic 
philosophy, and is sufficiently well defined to have been made the subject of some recent 
historical studies. The book deals mainly with the methods of linguistic philosophers 
and belongs thus to what is nowadays sometimes called ‘‘ metaphilosophy ’’, a term 
which seems to have acquired a slightly derogatory flavour. Yet Descartes, Kant, 
Husserl and many other creative thinkers, among them Wittgenstein, have regarded 
their methodological insights as central to their thought and they deserve to be taken 
seriously. Moreover, one cannot exclude the possibility of a ‘‘ metaphilosophical ” 
argument’s showing that a certain philosophical task cannot be performed ; just as, 
to use a rather remote analogy, a metamathematical argument might legitimately 
convince a mathematician that a certain mathematical problem cannot be solved, 
however earnestly he may be getting on with the job of trying to solve it. 

Gellner holds that four doctrines are characteristic of linguistic philosophy, and 
that each of them is intimately connected with the others, 
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(1) The argument from paradigm cases. He gives the following as a typical example : 
‘** We often have occasion to use the word ‘table’. It means whatever it is used to 
refer to, and, as we often do use it, that to which it refers is a table. Therefore tables 
exist ’’ (p. 31). The argument, Gellner argues, rests on a simple confusion between 
the connotation and a denotation of a term. The term ‘ miracle’ for instance has a 
connotation and is in fact used in certain societies as referring to certain events. Yet 
it clearly does not follow that this referential use is legitimate since the term may be 
empty. Gellner quotes an attempt to solve the problem of the apparent contradiction 
between free will and responsibility on the one hand, and a deterministic natural science 
on the other, by pointing out that we understand what a person means when he says 
that he has married of his own free will. This alleged solution has seemed too simple 
to many philosophers and has caused the more charitable among them to look for 
some crucial subtlety, which may have escaped them. Gellner does not find it, and 
declares the argument to be a simple fallacy. 

(2) The argument from actual to valid use. This consists in “examining .. . the 
actual rules governing some kind of discourse, and then treating these de facto rules 
of language. . . as de jure, as valid answers ’’. One is strongly reminded of the Austinian 
account of legal obligation in terms of de facto behaviour, namely “ habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society ”’ to a set of rules—according to Austinian jurisprudence, 
rules imposed as commands by the society’s sovereign. Indeed Toulmin, in his “‘ Uses 
of Argument ’’, conceives logical theory as generalized (positivist) jurisprudence, and 
claims that this conception is based on the works of some distinguished linguistic 
philosophers. The general problem of rule-governed linguistic behaviour is considered 
also, though in a rather different way, in a concise paper by Hare. (See The Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. LIV, No. 23, 1957). Neither Tculmin nor Hare succeeds, I think, 
in escaping Gellner’s criticism or, at least, his implied demand for a more satisfactory 
formulation of their idea of the aims and methods of their philosophical activity. 

Philosophers have often claimed or implied that their theses are to be understood, 
at least in part, as involving a recommendation to adopt new concepts, or to modify 
previously adopted concept-governing rules. They, and not scientists and mathematicians 
only, have often recommended what Heisenberg somewhere called new ‘“ thought- 
possibilities ’’, and have tried, to use a suggestive phrase of the late Friedrich Wais- 
mann, to think “‘ upspeech’”’. Yet if one is wedded to the exhibition of established 
uses, as opposed to the reasoned recommendation of new ones, one will tend to regard 
all conceptual innovation by philosophers as merely the introduction of nieologisms. 
Gellner is not alone in rejecting this view of philosophy both as an historieal record 
and a forecast of the future. 

(3) The contrast-theory of meaning. It states that ‘‘ a meaningful term must have 
cases where it does not apply ” (p. 41). Gellner points out that this is not a criterion 
of meaninglessness in a term. ‘ The class of all entities’ is not meaningless—except 
in a Pickwickian sense of meaninglessness—although in certain conceptual systems 
the assumption of the existence of this class is incompatible with certain other assump- 
tions and thus the source of antinomies. Gellner finds an example of the contrast-theory 
in action in an unpublished attempt by Professor Austin to refute phenomenalism ‘‘ on 
the ground that sense-data are a contrastless notion ”’ 

(4) Polymorphism. This amounts to the recognition that ‘‘ languages are compli- 
cated and consist of a variety of activities ’’, that “‘ they contain elements or tools of 
radically different types and so cannot be internally homogeneous and simple ’’, com- 


‘bined with the tendency to conceive “ philosophical thought ” to be “‘ the undermining 


of general models and models as such” and to regard “only the actual ungeneral 
description of an usage as philosophically ‘ aseptic’ and commendable ” (pp. 50,51). 
The complexity of a natural language is, however, no reason by itself for rejecting the 
construction of simpler and more transparent conceptual systems. For certain purposes 
outside as well as within philosophy this complexity has acted as a reasonable motive 
for language construction or reconstruction. From Plato onwards the construction of 
general models has assisted the expression of new insights. Even the exhibition of 
English or German uses has been greatly helped by comparing them with simpler 
models, whose primary purpose was to clarify, for example, some part of mathematics. 
I am thinking, among other things, of recent disputes over the use of ‘ is true’ or ‘ the 
object which ’. The balance between respecting the complexities of a natural language 
and resorting to its modification depends on one’s purpose and one’s sense of proportion. 
The useful question here is always : ‘“‘ How much?” More recently a certain amount 
of ‘“ revisionism ’’ seems to have been admitted unconsciously and even consciously 
by some contemporary linguistic philosophers. 

Gellner distinguishes between three main types of linguistic philosophizing which 
consist in (a) mere description of ordinary uses, for the purpose of avoiding or curing 
perplexities due to some misunderstanding of their function ; (b) showing, in addition, 
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that even paradoxical ways of speaking, if rightly understood, can be illuminating ; 
and (c) exhibiting uses—such as, for example, the use of ‘i.e.’ as compared with 
‘namely ’—merely for the sake of exhibiting them without considering any relevance 
the problem may have to other problems. 

An explanation of the wide variety of linguistic philosophy and of its apparently 
general applicability is, according to Gellner, to be found in “ an infallible self-righting 
mechanism ’’ which is built into the four doctrines mentioned. Thus the contrast- 
theory of meaningfuiness, applied to itself, implies that it itself has contrasts. The 
thesis of polymorphism admits the additional complexity of occasional monomorphic 
uses. An argument against the paradigm case is itself a paradigm case of an anti- 
paradigm-case argument. The argument against inferring from actual use to legitimate 
use, if used often enough and by a sufficient number of people, becomes an actual use 
and thus legitimate. 

Such difficulties may have been among the reasons for Wittgenstein’s striking 
ladder-simile near the end of the T'ractatus. What the early Wittgenstein says is to be 
regarded not as the making of true statements but as a kind of verbal manipulation 
by which one is led to the water, even if one cannot be made to drink. Plato’s reasons 
(in the seventh letter) why there can be no ovyypapuua of his philosophy, seem very 
similar to those which Wittgenstein might have given for not producing or not being 
able to produce a systematic philosophical system. Gellner speaks here, rather harshly, 
of arguments by “ insinuation ’’, a term by which, I think, he does not mean to imply 
dishonesty. The general question whether his attack transgresses the bounds of per- 
missible polemic has been discussed in various newspapers. To this discussion I offer 
no contribution and therefore, having explained some of his points, go on to criticizing 
them. 

Although Gellner distinguishes between the unrestricted and the restricted use of 
the paradigm case argument, the distinction is not made sufficiently precise and it is 
consequently not clear why in his opinion all linguistic philosophers are committed 
to the argument without restriction or qualification (pp. 30, 31). A restricted use of 
the argument is quite common outside linguistic philosophy. Thus the theory of 
abstraction put forward by some of the older British empiricists, and by Kant, as 
regards a posteriori concepts, implies that the concepts of sensory qualities, which 
are abstracted from sense-experience, are therefore not empty. The same is true of the 
nominalist theory which Berkeley puts in place of Locke’s theory of abstract ideas. 
Again one might hold, as I am inclined to do, that some members of a well-demarcated 
class of empirical concepts are, or can be, introduced into any conceptual system by 
producing examples of objects resembling each other to which these concepts are, and 
anti-examples of objects to which they are not applicable. For such concepts a “‘ para- 
digm case definition ’’ guarantees the legitimacy of the corresponding paradigm case 
argument. This does not exclude a distinction between connotation and denotation, 
since a conjunctive compound of such concepts may well be empty, and a paradigm 
case argument from its referential use to its non-emptiness, fallacious. Again the 
exhibition of models in some metamathematical consistency-proofs seems to presuppose 
the validity of a restricted paradigm case argument. 

By showing that the paradigm case argument is not generally valid, Gellner has 
not also shown that it is generally invalid and he would, I think, not claim to have 
done so. What his criticism shows is merely that any use of the argument must not 
only be restricted, but must be accompanied by a demarcation of its range of applic- 
ability and by. convincing reasons for any particular demarcation. But it seems to 
me quite possible that a philosopher who tries to exhibit the concept-governing rules 
of a conceptual system might come to the conclusion that only concepts of certain 
types have paradigm cases, to which they refer and are applicable. 

Some of Gellner’s examples of the paradigm case argument suggest that he is attack- 
ing as their foundation the following general principle : If a concept ‘ P ’ (say ‘ witch ’) 
is used by somebody, then ‘ P ’ is necessarily not empty. Now it is quite true that if 
‘ P’ is used by somebody, then the concept ‘ user of ‘ P’’ is necessarily not empty. 
But it is, of course, quite false that the concept ‘ P’ itself is then also necessarily not 
empty. The confusion between the concept ‘ user of ‘ P’’ and the concept ‘ P’ is so 
elementary and, at the same time, so obvious that I find it difficult to believe that, 
apart from rare, occasional mistakes, anybody, much less a whole philosophical move- 
ment, should have elevated it into a principle of philosophical method. 

Gellner argues that, with perhaps very rare exceptions, exhibition-analysis, i.e. the 
the exhibition of concept-governing rules, is trivial in the sense that it is irrelevant to 
any philosophical question. This is surely an overstatement. To give only one important 
and, I should suppose, non-controversial example, the exhibition-analysis of the rules 
governing the use of ‘set’ in classical set-theory, by deriving Russell’s antinomy in 
it, has turned out to be extremely fruitful not only in mathematics, but also in philo- 
sophy. Exhibition-analysis is not a philosophical method which owes its introduction 
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into philosophy to the linguistic philosophers. What seems to be distinctive of some 
of these philosophers, is the doctrine that it is the only legitimate method (see e.g. 
Philosophical Investigations, Oxford 1953, p. 49), and that it should be applied only to 
non-technical, “‘ ordinary ”’ language. 

The interesting argument about the self-correcting mechanism built into the “ four 
pillars of linguistic philosophy ”’ is, I think, not carried far enough. Many philosophical 
theories by taking all theorizing as their subject matter are self-referential, and such 
self-reference may or may not lead to contradiction. One remembers, for example, the 
logical positivists’ thesis that only mathematico-logical and empirical statements are 
meaningful ; which thesis, if applied to itself, leads to the conclusion that it is meaning- 
less. An older discussion of the important problem of self-reference in philosophy is 
to be found in Leonard Nelson’s Das sogenannte Erkenntnisproblem, (reprinted) Géttingen 
1930 and a penetrating, more general analysis in Appendix C of Fitch’s Symbolic Logic, 
New York 1952 (reprinted from Mind, vol. 55, 1946). 

The allegedly self-correcting contrast-theory of meaning, as formulated by Gellner, 
leads to contradictions unless one prevents their occurrence by a theory of types, a 
restriction on the general validity of the law of excluded middle or some other logical 
device. The same holds for the other “‘ self-correcting ” principles. It would have been 
helpful if he had acknowledged that the problem of self-reference arises not only for 
the philosophical principles which he discusses ; if, further, he had shown why their 
self-reference leads to contradictions ; and finally why some other self-referential prin- 
ciples are free from this defect—or perhaps why none are. 

The discussion of a philosophical mevement, rather than of individual philosophers, 
though frequent and perfectly proper, is exposed to the danger of presenting too uni- 
form a picture, both of its doctrines, and of the originality and other qualities of its 
creators, its main figures and its camp followers. As I cannot try to repaint it here, I 
may be permitted instead a personal remark. While disagreeing with much that is 
fundamental to Wittgenstein’s philosophical position, I have always regarded him as a 
philosopher of genius. Gellner has not shaken this view or given me any reasons for 
changing it. 

In conclusion I should like to express the opinion that Gellner’s provocative book 
marks are an important phase in the development of contemporary philosophy in this 
country, and the hope that the philosophical points which he has made will continue 
to be discussed. 

S. K6ORNER 


Gédel’s Proof. By Ernest NaGEet and James R. Newman. (London: Routledge. 
1959. Pp. ix + 118. Price 12s 6d). 


This clear and interesting book, an enlargement of an article by the same authors 
in Scientific American, June 1956, sets out to explain to a wide class of intelligent 
readers not only the intricacies of arguments about the consistency and completeness 
of systems of formal reasoning, but also the nature of modern mathematics, described 
as “‘simply the discipline par excellence that draws the conclusions logically implied 
by any given set of axioms or postulates ’’, echoing the famous definition by Benjamin 
Peirce. The emphasis here is deliberate ; the science of drawing valid conclusions is 
perhaps the science of logic, but the science that actually draws those conclusions 
must be fresh, inventive, bold and visionary, as any creative mathematician will readily 

ee. Gédel’s own methods, as the authors remark in the concluding chapter, show 
that “‘no antecedent limits can be placed on the inventiveness of mathematicians in 
devising new rules of proof. Consequently, no final account can be given of the precise 
logical form of valid mathematical demonstrations ”. If Principia Mathematica began 
by trying to reduce mathematics to logic, Gédel might be said to have reduced logic to 
a branch of mathematics, for however formalized the object language may be, however 
powerful it may show itself in reproducing mathematical theorems, all the important 
results are found and proved in the unformalized meta-language, using brilliant and 
ingenious techniques which appeal directly to mathematical intuition. It is the power 
of the human mind that is here exhibited, not its liabilities. 

The book falls naturally into two parts. The first six chapters deal with the general 
background of axiomatic systems, starting with Euclid’s geometry, and show why 
proofs of consistency became steadily more important. If the Euclidean axioms are 
true of space, then, presumably, they are consistent, but then a different proof would 
be needed for non-Euclidean geometries to show that they were genuine alternative 
systems ; once confidence in the truth of the Euclidean axioms crumbled, the problem 
became more pressing. Self-evident, or clear and distinct, axioms had a long philo- 
sophical history of failures ; it was not self-evident that self-evidence could be trusted, 
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Proofs of relative consistency—that Riemannian geometry is consistent if Euclidean 
geometry is consistent, that geometry is consistent if analytic geometry, i.e. algebra, 
is consistent—shifted the problem to different domains without solving it, though such 
proofs introduced the valuable notion of mirroring or mapping one system onto another. 
Finally, the discovery of paradoxes within transfinite number theory, within language, 
and within the logic of classes showed that ordinary, lucid methods of reasoning could 
not be trusted in any important domain. Hilbert’s programme of complete formaliza- 
tion of an object language, the use of nothing but finitistic methods of reasoning about 
meaningless strings of marks and the search for structural properties of those strings, 
was an attempt to obtain an absolute proof of consistency. Chapter 4 illustrates such 
formalization for the logic of propositions, and Chapter 5 gives an absolute proof 
of the consistency of that logic, by finding a structural property possessed by all the 
axioms, hereditary under the given rules of inference, yet not possessed by every for- 
mula. Chapter 6 returns to the notion of mapping, illustrates it in the case of Richard’s 
paradox, and points out the fallacy involved. 

Chapter 7 is the heart of the book, and a brief summary will serve to show the 
scope of its thirty pages. In the programme of mirroring meta-mathematical state- 
ments within arithmetic, the first stage is to assign to each sign, formula, and sequence 
of formulae of formalized arithmetic a unique number, so that, if a number is given, 
the expression that it numbers can be reconstructed. The second stage is to represent 
each meta-mathematical statement about these expressions by an arithmetical relation- 
ship among the corresponding numbers, for example, if the expression A is the initial 
part of the expression B, then the number corresponding to A is a factor of the number 
corresponding to B. Another mathematical relationship, abbreviated as ‘Dem’, is 
such that an expression A is a proof of the formula B if and only if Dem(x, y), where 
x is the number corresponding to A and y is the number of B. A still more complicated 
function of three variables, written ‘ sub(x, y, z)’, is used in this way. Find the ex- 
pression whose number is x, in it substitute for the variable whose number is y the 
numeral ‘ z ’, and the resulting expression has the number sub(x, y, z). In the numbering 
system of this book, the variable ‘ y ’ has the number 13, and the expression ‘O = O’ 
has the number 243,000,000. Now if we substitute the numeral ‘ 243,000,000’ for ‘ y’ 
in this expression, it is left unchanged, since ‘ y ’ does not occur in it, so the following 
equation holds : 

sub(243,000,000, 13, 243,000,000) = 243,000,000 

In terms of the above definitions, the formula ‘ (x)~Dem(x, z)’ is a paraphrase 
within arithmetic of the meta-mathematical statement ‘The formula whose number is 
z is not provable ’, so in particular : 

(1) (x)~Dem(x, sub(y, 13,y) ) 

asserts in effect that the formula whose number is sub(y, 13, y) is not provable. The 
formula (1) has itself a number, say n, and if we substitute the numeral ‘n’ for ‘y’ 
in (1) we obtain : 

(G) (x)~Dem(x, sub(n, 13, n) ) 

G itself is a formula of arithmetic, hence must have a number corresponding to it, 
and it turns out that this number is sub(n, 13, n), for if we find the formula whose 
number is n, namely (1) above, and substitute the numeral ‘ n’ for ‘ y ’ in (1), we obtain 
G. Now G asserts in effect that the formula whose number is sub(n, 13, n) (namely 
G itself) is not provable, i.e. in effect G asserts of itself that it is not provable. 

In actuality G is a complicated mathematical assertion about the two numbers 
n and 13. If this assertion is provable, then there exists a sequence of formulae which 
constitute a proof of G. Let k be the number of this proof, so that the mathematical 
assertion Dem(k, sub(n, 13, n) ) is true. It can be shown that whenever Dem(i, j) is 
true, it is also provable, hence we could add to the proof of Dem(k, sub(n, 13, n) ) the 
new lines : 

(Ex) (x, sub(n, 13, n) ) 
~(x)—(x, sub(n, 13, n) ) 
—G 


Thus if there exists a proof of G, then there exists a proof of ~G. The converse of this 
proposition also holds, so we conciude that G is provable if and only if ~G is provable. 
Thus if arithmetic is consistent, then the formula G is undecidable within arithmetic. 
Nevertheless, G is true, for the above argument shows that the meta-mathematical 
statement ‘‘G is not provable ”’ is true, hence that its arithmetical analogue is true, 


but this analogue is G itself, for G says in effect that the formula whose number is 
sub(n, 13, n), namely G, is not provable. Thus G is an arithmetical assertion which 
is true but not provable, hence arithmetic is either incomplete or inconsistent. 

The statement ‘‘ Arithmetic is consistent ’’ or ‘‘ There exists a formula that is not 
provable ’’ can be mirrored within arithmetic by : 
(A) (Ey) (x)~Dem(x, y) 
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so the whole statement “If arithmetic is consistent, then it is incomplete’ can be 
mirrored by “A > G”’, that is, by : 
(Ey) (x)~Dem(x, y) D (x)~Dem(x, sub(n, 13, n) ) 

and this conditional can be shown to be provable within arithmetic. Now if the ante- 
cedent A were provable, it could be detached by modus ponens, and we should have 
after all a proof of G, making arithmetic inconsistent. Hence, if arithmetic is consistent, 
then the analogue A which in effect asserts the consistency of arithmetic cannot be 
proved. In conclusion, if arithmetic is consistent, then no proof of that consistency is 
possible which could be mirrored within the arithmetic itself. The possibility is left 
open of proving the consistency of arithmetic by methods which cannot be so mirrored, 
as is done, for example, in Gentzen’s method of ‘ transfinite induction ”’. 

As the authors point out in the concluding chapter, Gédel’s results show first that 
the prospect of proving the consistency of arithmetic by finitistic means, ‘‘ though 
not logically impossible, is most unlikely ’’, and secondly that, in any case, arithmetic 
is incomplete, in the sense that an endless number of true arithmetical statements 
cannot be formally deduced from any axiomatic basis. Thus the whole development 
stemming from the ideal of Euclid’s Hlements falls under suspicion as only an approxi- 
mation to mathematical truth ; paraphrasing Augustine’s remark about time, we can 
say that we know quite well what truth is until we start to define it. 


S. R. Peterson 


Thought and Action. By Sruart Hampsurre. (London: Chatto & Windus. 1959. 
Pp. 276. Price 25s). 


It has been the purpose of the author, as he states in the Introduction, to put for- 
ward “‘ a more general survey and more tentative opinions ”’, rather than a step-by-step 
analysis of the problems he deals with. 

Many have hoped that the analytic treatment of philosophical problems will pave 
the way towards a more comprehensive view. Nevertheless, analysis has made clear 
at least one thing, namely that it is impassible to have a comprehensive view which is 
not corrigible from another point of view. The notion of point of view has become almost 
a common-place in contemporary philosophy, but Mr. Hampshire has shown that its 
implications are far from being exhausted. 

“To show the connection between knowledge of various degrees and freedom of 
various degrees is the principal purpose of this book ”’ (p. 133). This is a statement 
of the rationalist thesis, in a form which reminds us of Spinoza. And indeed, one way 
of saying what Mr. Hampshire has been doing in this book is to say that he has re- 
stated in post-analytic terms a substantial part of Spinoza’s system. What is fascinating 
about this restatement is that Mr. Hampshire has choser to argue for just those ration- 
alist theses which would have seemed most indefensible in the present philosophical 
climate. 

The distinction between cognitive and evaluative statements, between facts and 
values, has been too readily taken for granted, and likewise its methodological corollary 
that it is wrong to treat together questions belonging to these separate realms. Mr. 
Hampshire shows that these questions belong together by tracing the connections 
between the central notions of person, action and intention. These notions can be under- 
stood only in relation to each other. A person is not only a body but a self-moving 
body and its self-moving character gives meaning to the notion of a point of view. 
“* No sense can be given to the notion of a situation and a point of view, if the perceiver 
is not thought of as a self-moving object among other objects ” (p. 41). It follows that 
a person who is fully conscious can produce answers (though not necessarily conven- 
tionally correct descriptions) to questions concerning his whereabouts and his activities. 
Knowing where I am and knowing what I am doing are necessary conditions of my 
being fully conscious. 

One is tempted to dismiss these statements as obvious truisms, but Mr. Hampshire 
rightly reminds his readers that if truisms they are, they are immensely important ones. 
“The deepest mistake in empiricist theories of perception, descending from Berkeley 
and Hume, has been the representation of human beings as passive observers receiving 
impressions from “outside ’’ of the mind, where the “ outside”’ includes their own 
bodies ” (p. 47). Once we think of persons as self-moving objects among other objects, 
we find that we cannot always draw the clear demarcation lines we would like to draw 
between the agent and the observer, between theoretical and practical questions, or 
between problems which belong to the philosophy of mind and those which belong to 
the field of moral argument. 

The essentially inexhaustible character of reality (p. 21) applies now equally to 
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what we have been accustomed to think of as “ outside” and “ inside’’. “‘ No sense 
can be given to the idea of an absolutely specific intention, any more than to an absol- 
utely simple fact. As there are no atomic facts, so there are no atomic actions ”’ (p. 123). 
Actions have no “ standard ’” meaning (except in rituals) (p. 152). Indeed, it is the 
notion of “action ’’ which, if properly understood, brings out the untenable nature 
of the distinctions Mr. Hampshire attacks. Actions, he argues, are essentially double 
faced, ‘ the one face being the project and the other the result ’’, and this characteristic 
is “‘ essential and ineliminable ” (p. 157). This in itself does away with the view that 
there is a special class of moral judgements and that values are fitted on to previously 
arranged facts. Just because action is what it is, i.e. just because my intention consti- 
tutes “ one face ” of any action I perform, there is a necessary connection between my 
state of knowledge at any one time and the actions I perform. Both freedom of the 
will and freedom of the thought are connected with self-consciousness. The more the 
agent knows his situation and himself the more possibilities will be open to him, even 
if only in the form of assuming control over a factor which hitherto influenced his 
behaviour without him being aware of it. To have shown the conceptual linkage be- 
pr ei tal intention and action is to have achieved the principal purpose of 
the k. 

“That moral injunctions are always addressed to the will, and not to the critical 
intelligence, is the conclusion only of those who think of conduct as easily divisible 
into a set of labelled actions and of practical choice as always choice between ante- 
cedently marked alternatives ’”’ (p. 222). And Mr. Hampshire has amply shown that 
actions are far from being labelled or alternatives antecedently marked. 

I should like to mention, rather diffidently, a point where I found Mr. Hampshire’s 
argument unconvincing. I do not know what it proves if Mr. Hampshire is wrong, 
though I feel certain that his central thesis will not be affected by my criticism, if it 
is correct. He writes on p. 127 : “ It is sometimes suggested that the past is necessarily 
that which is fixed and unalterable, and which therefore can be the object of certain 
knowledge while the future is that which is necessarily unfixed and alterable, and which 
therefore can never be the object of certain knowledge’. Mr. Hampshire disagrees 
with this view on the grounds that both memory and intention are sources of non- 
inferential knowledge. I can equally say ‘‘ I am sure that I did do that ” and “I am 
sure that I will do it ’’, and both of them are open to objections precisely of the same 
kind, i.e. something might turn up which will change my mind about the past or the 
future. There is a possible minor objection here, namely that the expression ‘ changing 
my mind’ blurs a distinction. There is a difference between my changing my mind 
about an occurrence in the past (“it did not happen as I used to believe it did ”’) and 
changing my mind about the future (“‘I shall not do this but that ’’). But the more 
serious objection is this. Mr. Hampshire’s case rests on the non-inferential character 
of memory and intention, it rests on the fact that a similar sort of Hvidenzgefuehl can 
accompany both my memory and my intention. While this is true, it does not seem to 
be true that the past and the future can be objects of “* certain knowledge ”’ in the same 
sense. When I have a clear and certain memory of a thing or an event, then what is 
the object of my certain knowledge is that thing or that event. It is things and events 
which are primarily said to be known, our knowledge of ourselves is a kind of “ shadow ”’ 
(to use Mr. Hampshire‘s expression) of that kind of knowledge. It is quite a different 
case when I know for certain that I shall do or shall not do something. If I declare 
that I shall always act in a certain way, I may be said to know something, namely 
that I will always act in the way indicated. But the object of certain knowledge here, 
in relation to the future, is not of the same kind as the certain knowledge of the past. 
My certain knowledge of the past is a knowledge of things and events, my certain 
knowledge of the future is only self-knowledge. This seems to be in accordance with 
Mr. Hampshire’s elucidations on p. 129, where he ties this certain knowledge of the 
future to the notion of decision and that of a policy of classification of events. If I 
shall always refuse to recognise anything as a sufficient reason for murder, then I know 
something only about myself but nothing about future events. The thesis Mr. Hamp- 
shire has set out to refute seems to be true in this interpretation. 

This is certainly one of the most important philosophical books in recent years. 
Its bold rationalism alone constitutes a new departure in contemporary philosophy 
and its challenge will be felt for many years to come. 

GERSHON WEILER 


Second Thoughts in Moral Philosophy. By A. C. Ewe. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1959. Pp. vii + 190. Price 21s). 


In a brief notice of Dr. Ewing’s book, I had better concentrate on the major change 
of position that his second thoughts have produced. Dr. Ewing has now abandoned 
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“non-natural properties’ while retaining ‘‘ non-natural concepts’. He has been 
persuaded to drop the first by recent theories of moral judgement as practical, and he 
holds fast to the second because these recent theories are themselves defective. He 
therefore offers ‘‘a middle way ”’ intended to account for non-natural concepts that 
are im part practical and in part descriptive. The difficulty I find is to square the latter 
feature of these concepts with the supposed surrender of non-natural characteristics. 

One of the defects of recent ethical theory is that it does not fully account for the 
claim to objective validity implicit in moral judgement, and therefore Dr. Ewing calls 
it “‘ the new subjectivism ’’. This label, as he recognizes, is a little misleading, and I 
prefer the term “ prescriptivism ’’, which he uses in one place. Prescriptivism is criti- 
cized, effectively in my opinion, on two main counts. First, it fails to mark the dis- 
tinction between deciding that an action is right and deciding to do it. The paradoxical 
character of its position comes out most sharply in the implication that the idea of 
immoral action is self-contradictory (p. 14). Secondly, prescriptivism does not allow 
for the claim to objective justification. If qualms of conscience were not rationally 
justifiable, ‘“ why should we not go against them . . . bearing moral discomforts like 
men, as we ought to bear physical discomforts?” (p. 21). 

Dr. Ewing agrees with prescriptivism to the extent of holding that a moral judge- 
ment expresses a conative attitude ; but he adds that it also asserts that this conative 
attitude is ‘‘ justified and indeed imperatively required by the facts”’. The latter 
function is what makes such a judgement true or false. When a moral judgement is 
true, this does not mean that it straightforwardly represents a fact, e.g. of the form 
that something has a property of being good or right. “‘ Moral facts” of this kind 
are no more needed than are hypothetical facts. The ‘“ correspondence ’”’ that makes 
moral and hypothetical assertions true is indirect. Both are made true or false by 
ordinary empirical facts. Empirical facts can justify conative attitudes in the sort of 
way that evidence can justify a hypothesis. The sort of way, but not always the same 
way. The justification of a judgement of hypothetical obligation presents no special 
difficulty, since I think we may say that the reasoning here is a combination of causal 
and formal inference (taking the term ‘ ought’ in the proposition, ‘‘ he who wills the 
end ought to will the means ’’, to be a logical use of ‘ ought’). But the reasonableness 
of: a judgement of moral obligation is different, and I gather that Dr. Ewing holds that 
this is a third kind of reasonableness, parallel to, but not the same as, the reasonable- 
ness of causal and formal inference. 

Now if we want to be tough-minded and to avoid ‘“ mysterious’ metaphysical 
connexions, we may deal with the reasonableness of formal inference by saying that 
it is simply a matter of definition, and with the reasonableness of causal inference by 
saying that, to the extent to which it goes beyond formal reasoning, it can only be 
justified pragmatically. Alternatively, if we find the tough-minded way too stony, we 
may say, at least of causal inference, that it depends on the existence of metaphysical 
necessities. Similarly, if we want to be tough-minded and to have no “ mysterious ” 
non-natural properties or connexions, we may try to say of moral reasonableness that, 
in the last resort, pragmatic justification has to be added to the normal criteria of formal 
reasoning. Or alternatively, we may say that moral reasonableness depends on the 
existence of metaphysical “ requirements’. Dr. Ewing takes the second alternative 
for moral as for non-moral reasonableness. This being so, it seems to me that he still 
has a non-natural ‘‘ characteristic ’’ or feature of the world on his hands as well as non- 
natural. He has indeed abandoned non-natural qualities of goodness and rightness, 
but he is still a non-naturalist, with a non-natural property of moral “* requiredness ”’, 
This may be an improvement on the older type of non-naturalist theory, though it 
does not really aid clarity to follow Professor Toulmin in proliferating different canons 
of reasonableness in substitution for formal reasoning from different kinds of premisses. 
All the same, moral philosophers of both the old and the new styles would do well to 
take account of Dr. Ewing’s book. 

In the later chapters, Dr. Ewing has interesting things to say about special obliga- 
tions, and he clears away a good deal of irrelevance from discussions of free-will. It 
would be fair to complain of most libertarians that their metaphysical presuppositions 
about the self “‘ have never yet adequately been worked out ”’ (p. 179), but it is sur- 
prising that there is no mention in this last chapter of Professor C. A. Campbell, the 
one libertarian in this country who has made sustained efforts to carry out that precise 

D. D. RapHarn 
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Ethical Theory : the Problems of Normative and Critical Ethics. By Ricnarp B. Branprt, 
(New York : Prentice-Hall. 1959. Pp. xiii + 538. Price $6.75). 


Although Professor Brandt’s book achieves clarity while making few concessions 
to the reader who is a beginner in ethics, its main interest may be said to lie in its bearing 
on the question of how moral philosophy ought to be taught. Should the student be 
introduced to the subject through a variety of classical texts such as the Republic, 
Butler’s Sermons and Mill’s Utilitarianism—to be followed up by, or read along with, 
a few books by outstanding contemporary writers? Or should he be provided, like 
students of the natural sciences, with a general textbook ? Professor Brandt has pro- 
duced a great carcase around which the pros and cons of textbooks may be said to 
snap their jaws with painful vigour. For, if it is possible to write a good textbook in 
ethics, Brandt has undoubtedly done so. 

It is clearly and carefully written ; has excellent bibliographies, containing references 
to many articles as well as to books ; the material is well organised ; and it appears to 
satisfy what I take to be the main tests by which such a book is to be judged. Thus, 
Brandt’s approach to the subject is one of remarkable breadth. The relevance of the 
natural and social sciences to ethical questions is very well brought out, especially 
in the case of social anthropology which receives the attention that might be expected 
from an author who has made a special study of Hopi ethics. Breadth is also shown in 
the way that Brandt pursues his ethical hares into the fields beyond the home farm, 
e.g., irto discussions of economic justice, human rights, and criminal law. He does 
not adopt an historical approach to any of the questions he raises. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to read his book without picking up a good deal of information about the 
great philosophers. Brandt neither concentrates on these philosophers nor treats them 
to mere passing bows of conventional respect ; instead, he draws them into a succession 
of discussions in which their names mingle freely with those of contemporary writers. 
In consequence, the student is encouraged to think of them not simply as men who 
once said something but as men who still have something to say. Indeed, the nice 
balance which Brandt preserves in the selection of his material between past and 
present-day philosophy is one of the most noteworthy features of this book. All the 
main theories of ethics are discussed at length. They are also carefully related to one 
another. The result is that an attentive reader gradually acquires a fair grasp of the 
intricate topography of the subject, learning to see the landmarks in relation to the 
various partings of the ways. Nor is this comprehensiveness gained at the price of 
detachment. Brandt combines fairness with a willingness to take sides, and does not 
leave the reader in any doubt as to which sides he takes. Also, he encourages the reader 
to commit himself, partly by the persuasiveness of his arguments and partly by the 
seriousness of his illustrations which always show how much there is at stake. Thus, 
when discussing problems in normative ethics Brandt does not talk about the borrowing 
of books but about war, racial relations, and capital punishment. 

But in being good of its kind Brandt’s book only proves that its kind cannot be 
good. For it is precisely the qualities I have emphasised that seem to destroy its value. 
Thus, its breadth of approach and the variety of the positions it discusses go far towards 
undermining the reader’s interest in the subject ; and the skill with which its material 
is arranged tends to prevent the development of that intellectual confusion which 
provides the student with his most truly philosophical incentive. Exhaustiveness leads 
to unnecessary exhaustion. And the nightmare of complexity produces an almost 
overwhelming temptation to accept the proffered solution as a return to daylight. 

Brandt begins by making a distinction between critical and normative ethics. 
Critical ethics is said to be concerned with the meanings of ethical statements and 
with enquiries into the validity of such justifications as have been offered for them. 
His discussion of these questions takes up the first half of his book and includes chapters 
on ‘Can Science Solve All Ethical Problems ?’’, ‘‘ Ethical Systems in Different Cul- 
tures and their Development”, and “The Development of Ethical Values in the 
Individual ’’. These chapters are among the best in the book. The second half of the 
book is largely devoted to normative ethics, i.e., with enquiries into “‘ which ethical 
statements are true or valid’. It is followed by a final chapter on “ Ethics and Deter- 
minism ’’, which seemed to me to be the weakest in the book. Certainly no libertarian 
is likely to be satisfied with its statement of his views. And it is bound to leave the 
philosophical tyro with the least illuminating of questions : ‘‘ What has all the fuss 
been about ?” 

The book is excellently produced and I did not notice any misprints. 


H. J. N. Horspurex 
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